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Kentucky Tax Increases.—Several tax bills were 
measures enacted early in Kentucky's biennial legislative 


ession, which convened January 5. [They will increas 
cmarette taxes from 1 cent on each to cents to a flat 
cents per package, increase alcoholic beverage taxes, pro 
vide for a graduated pari-mutuel tax and its extension to 
viditional track ind initiate general withholding of in 
come taxes beginning July 1, 1954 
Massachusetts Income Tax Reduction.—In one of its first 
legislative enactments ol 1954, the General Court of Mas 
sachusetts has reduced the state's income tax. The reduc 
tion passed the two houses with only a single dissenting 
vot Applying for one year only, unless renewed, it 
umounts to a 25 per cent deduction on the normal stat 
income tax on carned income, The taxpayer will figure 
his taxes in the usual way and then compute the normal 
tax on the basis of the regular 2 per cent rate, follow 
ine which a surtax is to be added. He then reduces the 
total by deducting 25 per cent of the normal tax, The 
reduction does not apply to the surtax or to moome trom 
interest and dividends. Meanwhile, the budget for the 
fiscal year ending in 1955 has been submitted by Gov 
ernor Herter. It approximates $292 million, an increas 
4 about $13 million over the previous budget 

a 
Nevada Special Session.—Governor Charles Russell has 
signed all the bills that were passed at his recommenda 
tion during Nevada's special legislative session carly in 
January. In the five days of the session, the legislators 
provided for $1.1 million in additional state aid to 
schools by adopting current average daily attendance 
figures instead of the previous year’s figures, as pre 
scribed before; revised the motor vehicle licensing laws 
and amended the 1954 Fiscal Act to improve the transi 


tion it requires trom calendar-year to fiscal-year finan 


voted a 975,000 appropriation to raise 


cial planning 
salaries of state employees in line with the findings of a 
newly created state personnel plan; and authorized the 
C,overnor to use 540,000 If state funds to match ftederal 
drought relief grants. The legislature also set iside So 
ooo for the Governor's school study commiuttes 


New Jersey Special Session.—A 195% special legislative 
session in New Jersey adjourned on January 12 only 


seconds before the regular 1954 session convened 
\mong its enactments the special session provided stat 
funds for the administration of unemployment compen 


sation (federal administrative grants had proved inade 


quate) ; ext nded certain tax exemptions to widows ol 
all war veterans: broadened civil detense activities to 
include natural disasters; provided tor future water sup 
plies; provided funds for operation of the ne wly created 
Waterfront Commission established by compact) with 
New York; established a permanent commission on nat 
cotices control; and limited the powers of county bridge 
commissions with regard to interstate bridge facilities 


legislative reorganization 


\ number of important 


wctions were taken which will affect subsequent legisla 
tures. These included abolition of the ancient “secret 
caucus” system which had permitted the majority party 
to decide the fate of all legislation by withholding it 
from the floor; agreement on a completely new commit 
tee system to replace the old secret caucus; and develop 
ment of an improved bill analysis procedure, with aug 
mented staff aid, as an informational service to legis 
lators 
om 

Ohio Special Session.—The Ohio legislature held a four 
day special session during January to implement a $500 
million highway bond issue approved by the electorate 
in 1953. It was the first special session held under the 
mandate of a constitutional amendment in Ohio. The 
legislature set up machinery for the issue and service of 
bonds and appropriated money from bond revenues for 
construction of highways 

An clectric roll call system, installed in the House 
of Representatives, was used during the special session 
Ohio is the twenty-second state to install such equip 
ment in one or both houses of the legislature 

wo 

Record Revenue in California.—California’s state reve 
nues from all sources climbed to an all-time high of 
$1,152,299,091 during the year that ended last June go. 
This averaged $97.47 per capita, it was pointed out in 
a report by State Controller Robert Kirkwood January 
27. The new revenue total represénts an increase of 
about $66% million over the previous year, and is al 
most twelve times the amount collected during the 1928 
fiscal year, a quarter of a century ago 

Largest single source of income was the retail sales 
which produced $460,109,835—up about 
Other large 


taxes and 


and use tax 


$42.5 million over the previous year 


sources of state income included gasoline 
licenses, $170,871,274; bank and corporation franchise 


and income tax, 119,127,440 personal income taxcs 


$94,551,424; motor vehicle license fees, $72,234,508 
co 

Connecticut Mental Health.—Connecticut is moving to 
implement its new Department of Mental Health, es 
tablished by the 1953 legislature to unify and admin 
ister the various mental health and hospital facilities, 
previously under separate control. Meetings are unde 
way with the Connecticut Council of Mental Health to 
discuss unification plans, and Governor Lodge has ap 
John Blasko to become State Mental Health 


Blasko at present is chief of the 


pointed D1 
Commissioner. Dr 
training 


psychiatric psychiatry and neurology service 


Administration 
» 
Kansas Mental Health.--\ new 
equalize treatment available to the 


ol the federal Veterans 
policy designed to 
mentally ill citi 
zens of Kansas” was adopted in December by the Stat 
Board of Social Wellar« The program provides for a 
lopeka State 
Hospital to visit the big mental institutions at Osawa 


consultant team of psychiatrists from the 
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tomie and Larned every two weeks, hold staff consulta 
tions on newly admitted patients, and recommend th¢ 
referral of those requiring extensive diagnostic study 
and treatment to the Topeka Hospital. The consultant 
teams will comprise a section chief or assistant chief 
and one or more psychiatric residents. The plan is a 
result of cooperation among the Legislative Council 
the legislature, the State Hospital Advisory Commission 
the Menninger Foundation and the State Director of 


Institutions 


After-Care for Mental Patients.—Officials of three West 
Virginia state agencies met with the Board of Control 
recently to work out details of a program of local help 
for patients released from mental institutions. The 
Board of Control will serve as a clearing house and will 
advise the three agencies when a patient is released 
County health nurses from the Department of Health 
and case workers of the Department of Public Assistanc 
then can work with the Division of Vocational Rehabili 
tation in securing employment for the person and in 
educating the public and the patient's family to help 
him in his social adjustment. 

& 
Louisiana Welfare Survey.—A recent survey report by 
Public Affairs Research Council, pre 


pared pursuant to request of the Legislature in 1952 


the Louisiana 


indicates that the state’s welfare expenditures have 
increased 504 per cent during the last ten years. The 
council, a private organization, also reported that the 
public welfare program accounted for 2g per cent of all 
state expenditures in fiscal 1953, that more than eight 
persons of every hundred in the state receive public 
assistance, and that 604 of every 1,000 persons 65 years 


ol age or over receive assistance. 


Open Meetings of State Boards.—A law requiring stat 
boards and commissions to hold meetings open to the 
public at all times went into effect in Ohio January 3) 
Che law, enacted by the 1953 legislature, applies to all 
state boards and commissions except the Pardon and 
Parole 


closed sessions when its hearings are 


Commission. The latter is authorized to hold 
conducted at a 
penal institution for the sok purpose of interviewing 
inmates to determine pardon or parol 


Safety Belts for Highway Patrol. 
been installed in cars used by the Arizona 


Airplane-type salety 
belts have 
Highway Patrol 


was convinced the belts would give added protection to 


Patrol Superintendent Greg Hathaway 


the officers under his command. 
od 


Connecticut Highway Signs.—State Highway Commis 
sioner G. Albert Hill of Connecticut has announced 
that the state’s highway stop signs will be changed from 
the present type—yellow with black lettering, to a new 
reflectorized type—red with white lettering. Use of the 
new signs has been authorized by the State Traffic Com 
mission, and a few have been set up experimentally 
throughout the state. It is reported that eleven other 
states previously made similar changes, and that the 
signs have proved more effective than the old—more eas 


ily visible and a surer means of halting motorists. 


Michigan's Mackinac Bridge Authority. The Michigan 
Supreme Court on January 22 upheld the validity of a 
revenue bond issue to build a bridge across the Macki 
nac Straits. Bond dealers have sold most of the $99,800 
revenue issue. The Court's ruling clears the way for 
delivery of the bonds to purchasers. Construction of the 
bridge is expected to begin this spring, and it is hoped 
to have the bridge ready for use by the fall of 1957 
2 

Oklahoma Turnpike Authority.—The Oklahoma voters 
in a referendum on January 26 approved the action of 
the 1953 legislature creating an expanded Turnpike 
Authority. The 1953 act gave the authority power to 
survey traffic needs and, if desirable and financially 
feasible, to construct three new turnpikes totalling ap 
These routes would be in addi 
tion to and integrated with the 88-mile Turner 


Dulsa and Oklahoma City 


proximately 300 miles 
Turn 
pike between opened in 
May, 1953 
? 

New England Education Compact.—The New. England 
States are moving closer to a regional interstate compact 
to provide joint planning, contractual agreements, and 
a general, cooperative approach in higher education 
with special reference to medicine, dentistry, public 
health and veterinary medicine 

At a conference in Boston on January 29, sponsored 
by a Massachusetts Recess Commission under the chair 
manship of Senator George Evans, state officials and 
legislators, together with a group of distinguished edu 
cators and representatives of the medical professions, 
met to work out the specific draft of an interstate com 
pact to be recommended to Connecticut, Maine, Mas 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont 

Complete agreement was reached on the principles of 
the proposed draft, and a special interim drafting com 
mittee was named to deal with details. It is hoped that 
the draft text may be acted upon in Massachusetts at 
the current legislative session 

o 

Nevada School Survey.—Governor Charles Russell has 
reappointed all members of his special school commit 
tee, and a recent special session of the legislature pro 
vided the group with a $30,000 appropriation to con 
tinue a comprehensive survey of the public school sys 
tem in Nevada. The committee has selected the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
direct the study. All phases of the Nevada school system 


Dennesse¢ to 
will be reviewed by nationally known authorities in 
each field. Some are members of the Peabody faculty; 
others will be experts from other institutions and or 
ganizations. The report is due January 15, 1955 

Wyoming School Finance Study.—Wyoming’s Legisla 
tive Interim Committee has named Dr, Edgar Morphet 
of the University of California and Dr. Grant Vest 
Colorado's State Commissioner of Education, as consul 
tants on school finance. The announcement was made 
recently by Representative Shirley Boice, chairman of 
the education subcommittee. Formation of a committee 
of thirty-two Wyoming citizens to aid the subcommittee 
in formulating a fiscal program for the schools also was 
announced. This group will include legislators, officials 


of the Wyoming Department of Education, school ad- 
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ministrators, representatives of the Wyoming Education 
Association, county superintendents, club women, pub- 
lishers, school trustees, and representatives of industry 


and the University of Wyoming 
a 


Oregon Penal Study.—A committee to study a system ol 
admittance and transfer of young offenders, involving 
a proposed new state intermediate penal institution 
has been formed by the Oregon State Board of Control 
The committee will prepare recommendations for the 
board and the 1955 legislature. ‘The board appointed 


three members at the outset; other members from pro 


fessions, official state positions and the public were to 


be appointed later 


Joint Research on Clouds.—Clouds as a possible un 
tapped water resource for the arid Southwest are to be 
tudied in a research program by the University of Ari 
At 


zona and the University of Chicago. An Institute of 
mospheri Physics will be established in the next few 
months at the University of Arizona at Tucson, manned 
initially by University of Chicago scientists. It will seek 
to determine how much the future development of dry 
regions throughout the orld can be enhanced by ef 

The new institute is expected 
| ' | 


to be financed j irtl bi tate nad parth bi 


lort o stimulate rainfall 
privat 


funds 


Censorship Upset.—The United States Supreme Court 


has held that state court bans on the showing of certain 


motion picture films in New York and Ohio are invalid 


Although the brief order of the court did not cite spe 
cific reasons, it indicated that the state actions had been 
in the nature of unconstitutional infringements on free 
dom of expression The New York ban was based on 
the contention that a film was immoral; the Ohio cen 
sorship action held another was an incitement to crime 
Not covered by the Supreme Court order was the ques 
attitude toward enforcement of 


tion of the court's 


statutes specifically barring obscene films. Meanwhile, a 
meeting of six state motion picture censorship boards 
was held in New York City, 


interpret d as 


where it was felt that the 
recent decision could be “approving in 
substance form of pre-regulation of motion pi 


Another test case to get more detinitive clarifica 


some 
tures.” 
tion from the Supre me Court was suggested. 


Oregon's Anti-Picket Law.—Circuit Judge O. |. Millard 
has declared Oregon's anti-pickeiing law unconstitu 
tional. In a forty-page opinion, the judge indicated that 
section 17 of the law enacted by the 1958 legislature was 
‘clearly unconstitutional” and in conflict with Oregon 
law, Oregon court opinions and the United States Con 
stitution. As announced by counsel for both sides, this 
was a test case, and it is expected to be appealed to the 
State Supreme Court. Section 17 says: “It shall be un 
lawful for any person to picket any employe or em 
ployer unless such person has been certified or is recog 
nized as the bargaining representative of such employe 
or of an appropriate unit of employes of such employer 
under the provisions of federal law or the provisions of 


this act 


Appeal._The New Jersey-New 
the hiring of 


Pier Compact Faces 
York Waterfront Compact, regulating 
workers along the docks of the metropolitan area, has 
been appealed to the United States Supreme Court by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. A lower 
federal court had ruled previously that the compact con 
stituted a “reasonable exercise of the police powers of 
New York and New Jersey.” The appeal contends that 
the compact is a state violation of the privilege of citi- 
and that it would 


7ens to engage in interstate activities 


be for Congress, rather than the states, to determine 
whether a particular individual shall engage in inter 
state commerce. The appeal further contends that the 
effect of the compact is “state usurpation of maritime 
jurisdiction which the Constitution confines exclusively 
to ¢ ongress.” 


Pennsylvania's 


Stricken. 
state sedition act, on the books since 1919, has been held 


Pennsylvania Sedition Law 


by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court to be without effect. 


Ihe majority opinion of the court ruled not on the 
question of constitutionality but along the lines that the 
Smith Act passed by 


Ihe majority declared that “the duty 


uct had been superseded by the 
Congress In 1940 
of suppressing sedition within a state rests directly upon 
the federal government.” A concurring opinion said 
“Sedition against the United States is not a local offense. 
It is a crime against the nation. As such, it should be 
prosecuted and punished in the federal courts where 
this defendant has in fact been prosecuted and con 
victed and is now under sentence \ dissenting opinion 
took the position that the two acts (federal and stat 

“are complementary and not repugnant or conflicting 

Ihe decision is expected to be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Texas Voters Handbook.—The Institute of Public Af 
fairs, University of Texas, has issued a newly revised 
edition of its useful Handbook for Texas Voters, de 
signed to increase citizen understanding of the electoral 
process. The brochure, well designed and _ illustrated, 
deals with basic election laws; federal 


political parties, nominations 


state and local 
elective offices; ballots 
and related matters. Facsimile ballots are included in an 


inside-cover packet 


Retailers Manual of Taxes and Regulations, 12th 
Edition, January 1, 1954. Institute of Distribution, Inc., 
25, West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 340 pages 
$10.00 

This is a compendium of data in tabular form on the 
various state, municipal and federal tax and regulatory 
laws and ordinances which affect retail merchants. The 
new edition contains tables summarizing provisions in 
the following fields: sales, occupational and excise taxes; 
chain store taxes; trade practice regulations; business and 
occupational restrictions; wage and hour regulations; 
labor relations laws and payroll taxes; property, income 


taxes. A convenient manual for quick 


and profits 


reference. 
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A Ten Point Program on Mental Health’ 


1. By far the major share of a state’s mental 
health resources must be used for the care and treat 
ment of patients in state hospitals for the mentally 
ill. Psychiatric treatment with the fullest use of 
existing knowledge can return many more people to 
productive and useful lives Increased appropria 
tions for additional qualified mental health person 
nel (including 


psychiatrists, psychologists, social 


workers, nurses and related personnel) and intensive 
treatment programs should be provided by the states 
at their next legislative sessions to increase the 
number of patients discharged from state mental 
hospitals 

lraining and research in the field of mental! 


health programs The serious accumulation of pa 


are essential elements of effective mental 
tients and costs can only be reduced by discovering 
new knowledge and new methods of treatment and 
by more adequate training and development of 
mental health personne! State legislatures are urged 
to appropriate specific sums for training and re 
earch in addition to the regular appropriations for 
care and treatment 

5. Ultimate reduction of the population in state 
mental hospitals can only be achieved by efforts to 
prevent mental illness. This requires facilities for 


early identification, lor early treatment and for 
after-care and supervision of those on leave from 
state hospitals. State governments should take the 
initiative with both financial and professional as 
sistance in stimulating local public and private 
agencies to participate actively in preventive pro 
vrais 

4. At present it is estimated that less than 1 pei 
cent of total state mental health budgets is ex 
pended for research—$4 million out of a total ex 
$560 million. tased on a 


pe nditure of about 


comprehensive survey of state mental health ofh 
cials, it is recommended that the states should 
devote a much larger percentage of their total men 
tal health budgets to basic and applied research in 
the biological and behavioral sciences and to the 
training of personnel in research methods 

5. Effective training and research programs can 
not be achieved without effective organization. A 
position of director of training and research should 
be established within the mental health agency in 
each state to assume responsibility for the coordina 
tion of mental health training and research within 
the state’s jurisdiction. A technical advisory commit 
tee, composed of scientists and educators in the field 
of mental health, cooperating with scientists in uni 
versities and industry, should be established in each 
state to advise and assist the mental health agency 

. Adopted by the Governors attending the National Gover 


nors’ Conference on Mental Health, Detroit, Michigan. Feb 
ruary 9, 1954 


and other state departments concerned with the co 
ordination of training and research activities. 

6. State institutions which are not accredited for 
residency or as affiliate training centers for psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, social workers, nurses 
and other professional groups should receive sup 
port from Governors and legislatures in their en- 
deavors to raise the level of teaching and supervi 
sion in their institutions to secure accreditation. 

7. The states should provide stipends for gradu 
ate training in the psychiatric field, should adjust 
salary scales and should provide educational leaves 
of absence so that state mental hospitals may com 
pete effectively for the limited personnel available 
to fill treatment, teaching and research positions. 

8. One of the important obstacles to adequate 
evaluation of procedures and therapies is a lack of 
uniformity in statistical methods in mental hospitals 
and clinics throughout the country. All states should 
cooperate with the United States Public Health 
Service and the American Psychiatric Association in 
the adoption of uniform terminology for statistical 
reporting procedures in the field of mental health. 

g. Joint action by groups of states may provide 
one of the most fruitful means of attacking mental 
illness. This can be partially achieved by periodic 
regional mental health conlerences, regional pro 
grams such as that now sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board, and by active participa 
tion in the Interstate Clearinghouse now estab 
lished through the Council of State Governments by 
request of the Governors’ Conference. The clearing 
house, in cooperation with existing public and pri 
vate agencies, will provide a medium for exchange 
of pertinent information among the states, will 
assist the states in organizing more effective mental 
health programs, and will help in developing inter 
state agreements so that groups of states can utilize 
to the fullest extent existing training and research 
facilities. 

10. State and community mental health organiza 
tions should play important roles in educating the 
public to the problems of mental health and to the 
methods of improving psychiatric services. The 
states should encourage and support mental health 
education in the schools, good relationships between 
hospitals and their surrounding communities, and 
the provision of adequate community psychiatric 
services. These may, in the long run, be most impor- 
tant in determining the mental health of the nation. 

(Signed by) Governors C. Elmer Anderson, Min- 
nesota; Edward F. Arn, Kansas; Frank G. Clement, 
Tennessee; George N. Craig, Indiana; Frank J. 
Lausche, Ohio; William C. Marland, West Vir- 
ginia; Robert B. Meyner, New Jersey; Johnston 
Murray, Oklahoma; William G. Stratton, Illinois: 
G. Mennen Williams, Michigan 





The determination of the states and thet 


Governors to progress in preventinea 


mental disease and in restoring the health of mental patients led in February to 

an unprecedented national conference, sponsored by all the Governors. The 

following report describes the conference. On the opposite page is the text of a 

ten-point program which the Governors attending adopted for future progress, 

with special emphasis on research into mental disease and on improved training 
of the personnel who deal with it 


The National Governors’ Conference 
on 


Mental Health 


EPRESENTATIVES of forty-six states and the Com 
monwealth of Puerto Rico gathered in De 
troit, Michigan, on February 8 and 9g for a 
meeting that points to far-reaching future develop 
ments. It was the first National Governors’ Confe1 
ence on Mental Health, sponsored by all of the Gov 
ernors. Governors from ten of the states, state 
legislators, mental health officials, other state ofh- 
cials and professional leaders joined together for 
the first time to discuss means of attacking one of 
the greatest of modern problems—mental illness. 

Iwo central themes were developed. 

The first concerned the crowded conditions in 
state mental hospitals and the need for substantial 
increases in ippropriations to treat the patient pop 
ulation intensively. It was emphasized that already 
we know a great deal about how to help people with 
psychiatric illnesses but are not using our knowl 
edge adequately. If we would devote more time, 
money and people to an intensive program ol 
treatment, with full use of our scientific informa 
tion, we would succeed in discharging many more 
patients from state hospitals to productive lives. 

Ihe second theme centered upon the need for 
research and training in the mental health field, 
with prevention of mental illness the primary end. 
This involves basic research into the causes of the 
disease and into methods for cure. It also involves 
early identification, early treatment and after-care. 
Ihe need for research was linked by speakers with 
the necessity for adequate training of many more 
health 
nurses, psychiatric social workers, psychologists and 


mental workers—including psychiatrists, 


members of related occupations. 


CSccenan Edward F. Arn of Kansas, presiding 


over the first session, introduced Governor G. Men 


nen Williams of Michigan, who gave the opening 


address on the responsibility of the states for mental 
health. The conference, he said, could “well turn 
out to be one of the historic turning points in the 
ancient struggle of mankind against disease. We are 
meeting here to launch the most determined attack 
ever made against ailments of the human mind.” 

The Governor emphasized that the time had 
come to change the emphasis from shelter and care 
to prevention and cure. One of every eighteen pet 
sons in the United States would be a victim of some 
form of mental ailment some time in his life. Of the 
fifteen million men examined for service in World 
War II, 1,846,000 were rejected for neuro-psychi 
atric reasons. More than half of all persons hos 
pitalized in the United States were there because of 
nervous or mental disorders. 

Governor Williams called attention to economies 
effected by Michigan's prevention program. There 
are four out-patient clinics for treatment of adult 
patients, and it was found that the average cost of 
treating a patient in one of those clinics was $99, 
as compared with $1,124 for a patient in a state 
institution. The State of Michigan, he noted, has 
had favorable experience with a system of child 
and adult psychiatric clinics and with programs of 
mental health education. 

It was his hope that out of the conference would 
come suggestions for the eflective conduct of re 
search by the states—perhaps through a process of 
pooling their resources in two areas: (1) research 
into the underlying causes of mental disease; (2) 
careltul and continuing study of the effectiveness of 
pre vention and treatment tec hniques now in use. 
Van der Vries, Chair 
man of the Commission on Intergovernmental Co 


Representative Bernice T. 


operation in Illinois, discussed the responsibility of 
the legislature for mental health. She noted that 
the new Illinois Mental Health Code was drafted 
by committees composed of legislators, psyciiatrists, 
hospital administrators, probate and county judges, 
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ind citizens interested in veterans’ and civil rights 

State legislatures, she said, should assist the locali 
ties by providing funds to stimulate initial preven 
tive projects at the community level and by provid 
ing consultants to advise citizens interested in 
developing such programs in clinics or schools. In 
1953 the Illinois General Assembly had appropri 
ated $234,000 from the mental health fund for com 
munity work 

Mrs. Van der Vries called attention to specifi 
needs of the mental hospitals. They require ade 
quate and properly trained staffs of administrators, 
doctors, nurses and attendants. ‘There must be a 
favorable climate for work, including security for 
professional and non-professional workers. There 
should be emphasis on the objective of releasing pa 
tients from the hospital as soon as they can be pre 
Research is essential. Mrs. Van det 
Vries said that perhaps the time would come when 


pared for it 


a legislature would have its own counsel on welfare 
problems, just as some have their own auditors to 
keep them informed on state finances 

Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Massachusetts Commissione 
of Mental Health, spoke on the organization of a 
mental health program at the state level. He indi 
cated that effective organization must be planned 
ilong functional lines. A complete state mental 
health department, he indicated, would provide the 
following services: (1) a mental health (preventive) 


program; (2) early treatment of mental illness; 


(4) institutional or hospital treatment; (4) rehabili 
tation and follow-up service; (5) miscellaneous serv 
ices, such as psychiatric services to courts, prisons, 
schools, public welfare departments, etc.; (6) re 
search; (7) training 

Dr. Ewalt painted a realistic picture of poor con 
ditions in too many mental hospitals. Some are so 
crowded, he said, that the only way patients can 
get out ol bed is to crawl over the foot of it. State 
hospitals admit large numbers of aging patients 
They need hospital facilities adapted to their type 
of illness, which differ trom the facilities required 
for younger and more active patients. Only a few 
states provide for such needs. Most aging patients 
are cared for in wards built many years ago and 
apparently planned to care for schizophrenic pa 
tients. Properly handled, the Commissioner said, a 
surprising percentage of aged patients improve 
enough to go home again. With improper planning 
they remain in hospital until they die. 

In ensuing discussion it was brought out that the 
highest per capita allotment for patients per day in 
mental hospitals is $4.00. But the vast majority of 
states are still working with $2.00 or less. These con 
ditions, it was felt, called for strong corrective ac 
tion with the combined assistance of governmental 
leaders, members of the psychiatric profession, and 
others 


A: a luncheon that followed, Dr. Kenneth E 
Appel, President of the American Psychiatric Asso 
ciation, spoke on preventive efforts and community 
services. He emphasized the need for a more opti- 
mistic concept of a mental health program. We no 
longer have to be caught up in the belief that 
mental illness is an unchangeable destiny of hered 
ity, he said. The results of the newer, more inten 
sive treatment methods in improved discharge and 
recovery rates provide real hope for future solutions. 

Ihe focus of our attention, the speaker stated, 
should be on the mobilization of community re 
sources for mental health instead of complete con 
centration on hospitalization for mental disease. 
Moreover, modern psychiatry has learned how to 
treat many patients in general hospitals on a short 
time basis; we should develop and expand psychi 
atric facilities in general hospitals. Many patients 
also can be cared for in out-patient clinics, day hos 
pitals, community clinics, health and community 
service centers. Further, group therapy for out 
patients may be greatly expanded 

Dr. Appel estimated that 15,000 more psychia 
trists are needed now; to attract them, increased 
salaries and improved standards are necessary, as 
well as availability of educational institutions. He 
recommended that hospitals be located near popu 
lation centers. ‘This would facilitate visits of rela 
tives to hospitals, home visits lor convalescing pa 
tients, resumption of contact with friends, social 
activities and part-time work, all as steps in the 
transition from hospital to community 

Dr. Appel asked for the development of a broad 
community program of public education and men 
tal hygiene on a nation-wide basis, under which 
information and education on mental health would 
be given from the grade school up. “America has 
taken the lead in industrial and pure science re 
search,” said the speaker. “Let us take the mental 
health problem as a challenge for American re 
sourcefulness.” 


a George N. Craig of Indiana, presiding 
over the first afternoon session, introduced Di 
George S. Stevenson, Consultant of the National 
Association for Mental Health. Dr. Stevenson indi 
cated that there is clear scientific justification for 


optimism concerning preventive efforts in certain 
cases of mental illness, such as general paresis, pel 
lagra, transient alcoholic psychoses, and a numbe 
of others. Prevention of other mental diseases is 
much more speculative. Detection of cases at an 
early stage, he observed, calls for training of nurses, 
the mental health education of students in teachers’ 
colleges, and the selection of teachers on the basis 
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of their own mental health as well as their ability 
to teach. It calls for greater sensitivity on the part 
of industrial supervisors and personnel directors to 
the basic needs of workers. 

Dr. Stevenson emphasized the need for treatment 
olf mental disorder in an early stage, to prevent it 
from becoming worse. This includes the activities 
of the community and traveling clinics, especiaily 
child guidance clinics, which deal with mild emo 
tional or behavior disorders. Another type of pre 
vention is prevention of relapse. At present, the 
doctor noted, of every hundred patients discharged 
by state hospitals, forty-three are readmitted. When 
a patient leaves the hospital, he needs the aid of a 
psychiatrist who knows what kinds of conditions 
give him strength and what help to break him 
down at home, in his work or in other social life. 
Every community needs a clinic that serves as the 
home base for psychiatric services. 

Senator James J. McBride of California dis 
cussed outstanding advances in his state in preven 
tion, including the supplying of community psychi 
atric services. He briefly reviewed five major areas of 
achievement in the last few years: legislation, citizen 
participation, direct services, education and re- 
search. The legislature had established a new De 
partment of Mental Hygiene which includes in its 
responsibilities mental health education and the 
encouragement of mental health facilities through 
out the state. Eight community mental hygiene clin 
ics have been established to bring out-patient serv 
ices closer to those who need them. In addition, 
eighteen community ofhces have been set up to serve 
convalescent patients from the state hospitals. Pro 
vision has been made for new admission procedures, 
additional budget allowances, a family care pro 
gram, and financial support lor stali training actis 
iL1es. 

Senator McBride pointed out that citizen interest 
had been spurred by the California Governor's Con 
ference on Mental Healjth in 1949 and by subse 
quent Governor's Conferences on problems of chil 
dren and youth, the aged and the harmless senile. 
Mental hygiene clinics were created to treat mental 
illness at an early stage and to serve as community 
bases for promoting mental health. A long range 
educational program has been started under the 
Community Services Division of the Department of 
Mental Hygiene. The Senator concluded: “A com 
bination of enterprise—public and private, state and 
local—is the only sure way to advance.” 

Lieutenant Governor Fred Hall of Kansas contin 
ued the session with a discussion of mental health 
education. The subject, he suggested, divides itself 
into two parts: (1) education about mental illness; 
(2) education for mental health. Superstitions and 
lears still exist as to mental illness, and education 
can do a great deal toward dispelling them. Se 


ondly, education for mental health can do much to 
enable us to keep our mental equilibrium by un 
derstanding various conditions and circumstances 
that might upset it. 

In Kansas it had been necessary to create a gen 
eral public awareness of the conditions of the state 
hospitals. Outstanding individuals in the field ol 
mental health were called upon to discuss condi 
tions in the state hospitals and to make recommen 
dations for improving the situation. A general cru 
sade was started by friendly newspapers which de 
scribed conditions in state institutions, Organiza 
tions such as the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
League of Women Voters, the American Association 
of University Women, farm groups and veterans’ 
clubs, became interested in discussing problems of 
mental illness. Wives of the legislators visited the 
state hospitals, and in 1951 appropriations for men 
tal hospitals reached a new high 

Another phase of the Kansas program has been 
mental health education through the schools. In 
1949 the legislature established a program for ex 
ceptional children. A great deal of attention also 
has been given to personal guidance and counseling 
of the normal child, so that he may develop to the 
fullest extent during his school years. ‘The Univer 
sity of Kansas now provides extension courses on 
mental health for adults. One of the newest and 
most interesting fields is in mental health educa 
tion for industrial personnel; more encouragement 
is being given to training of supervisors, with em 
phasis on human relations. 

Lieutenant Governor Hall favored expenditure 
of more money by the states for mental health edu 
cation and the training of psychiatric personnel. If 
this is done, he emphasized, they can spend less on 
the expansion of hospital facilities. 


4 
I ORMER Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jet 
sey, member of the National Commission on Inte 


governmental Relations, addressed the conference 
at its dinner meeting at the end of the first day ol 
the conference. He underlined the fact that the 
held of mental health has broadened rapidly in 
recent years. Although care and treatment of the 
severely psychotic and mentally deficient in state 
institutions are of continuing importance, the field 
no longer is confined to the hospitals. New em 
phasis is being placed on development of measures 
aimed at the prevention of mental illness through 
research and public education. 

Thirty-six years ago, Governor Driscoll noted, a 
group of far-seeing men and women in New Jersey 
evolved a plan olf institutional administration and 
oversight which has since become known as the New 


Jersey plan. The speaker cited three basic advan 
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tages in this type of organization. It has integrated 
the whole institutional supervision system, making 
it possible to render adequate service to all the insti 
tutions. It has attracted career people to the service 
of the state. And it has permitted a high degree of 
citizen participation through citizen boards 

Since 1947, the speaker summarized, the follow 
ing developments, among others, have taken place 
in New Jersey: The heads of all state institutions 
are psychiatrically trained medical men, with appro 
priate management associates. In 1949 the New Jer 
sey diagnostic center at Menlo Park was opened 
Since the end of the war $40 million has been des- 
ignated to improve mental institutions, with a 
large resulting increase in hospital beds. Total ap 
propriations for the three mental hospitals have 
risen from $4.9 million in 1944 to $19.5 million in 
the current budget. The number of employees has 
grown from 2,088 to 4,499. Salaries have been in 
creased, hours have been shortened, morale has 
improved. Out-patient clinics have been set up at 
the hospitals in the belief that in a considerable 
number of cases shock treatment and other therapy 
can be administered without requiring the patient 
to live in the institution 

Governor Driscoll stated that New Jersey has 
gone ahead in mental hygiene research as an in 
tegral part of good administration of mental hos 
pitals. The first substantial appropriation for such 


research was made last year, amounting to $50,000 


J 
\ separate building has been set up at the New 
Jersey Neuropsychiatric Institute as a research cen 
ter under an eminent psychiatrist as research dire 
tor. A distinguished advisory committee was selected 
to confer with the research director in developing 
the project. Governor Driscoll noted that all three 
state mental hospitals have been accredited for psy 
chiatric residencies 

If | sound optimistic with respect to our ability 
to solve a pressing problem” he concluded, “it is 
because I am aware of the vitality of our state gov 
ernments, and also acutely aware of the present 
opportunity for a constructive partnership between 
our government and private enterprise, which, in 
my judgment, offers the best avenue for success in 
any undertaking, and particularly in the present 


one 


. 
( soy rkNoR C. Elmer Anderson of Minnesota pre 
sided Tuesday morning, February 9, over the third 


session, on training and research. He introduced 
Dr. Henry Brill, Assistant Commissioner of the De 
partment of Mental Hygiene of the State of New 
York. Dr. Brill stated that the proposed New York 
state operating budget for 1954-55 is $434.2 million, 
28.1 per cent of which—$122 million—is for mental 


hygiene. In addition, a $350 million bond issue is 
now called for, since previous annual appropria 
tions have been unable to provide sufficient new 
construction. He anticipates that the number of 
patients in New York state will continue to increase 
at the rate of approximately 3,000 a year. There 
were 50,000 patients in 1930. The number is now 
112,000 and may reach 140,000 by 1965. The speaker 
emphasized the loss of earning power as well as the 
human tragedy reflected by those figures. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Brill said, New 
York is turning more intensively to research. In 
1945 a research unit was established at the Creed 
moor State Hospital, manned by full-time personne! 
and operating without service functions. In 1952 
another research unit with full-time research per 
sonnel was opened at Rockland State Hospital. 
[his group has been concerned particularly with 
reaching a better definition of dementia praecox 
and has sought to bring to bear on the problem a 
coordination of a number of newly developed sta 
tistical and chemical techniques. Other research 
groups are active at Letchworth Village, Central 
Islip State Hospital, Manhattan State Hospital and, 
on a smaller scale, almost all the other state hos 
pitals and schools. 

Dr. Brill pointed out that in New York mental 
health activities involving several departments are 
controlled by a Mental Health Commission, of 
which the Commissioner of Mental Hygiene is 
Chairman. ‘There is a formal organization, with an 
Executive Director. It has engaged in research in 
the field of alcoholism, psychiatric epidemiology 
and mental retardation. The work of this group is 
carried on in the communities and in out patient 
clinics. Another research group, under the joint aus 
pices of the Department of Correction and the De 
partment of Mental Hygiene, is conducting a study 
olf convicted sex offenders. 

In the central office of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene, responsibility for research is centered in 
the Assistant Commissioner, who acts as the repre 
sentative of the various research units and furnishes 
a channel of information for public education. The 
total research budget covering these activities for 
1954-55 1S 31,750,000 

Dr. William Malamud, Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Psychiatry and Neurology at Boston Uni 
versity School of Medicine, discussed the present 
status, background and suggested plans for the fu 
ture in training and research. He observed that as 
we take stock of the present against the background 
of the past, we are first of all impressed with tre 
mendous progress. But in spite of all the progress, 
he continued, our mental hospitals throughout the 
country by and large are still overcrowded and 
understaffed; improved methods of treatment are 

(Continued on page 64) 
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as indicated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


ESSAGES of the Governors to the eleven state 
legislatures that convened in regular ses- 
sion during January, representing all ma 

jor regions of the country except the Southwest, re- 
flect programs for moderate expansion of govern 
mental services 
estimates of the prospects for revenue. 

Emphasis was frequent, in particular, on needs 
for expansion in the fields of education, highways 
and mental health. Yet it was the consensus among 
Governors who commented on the subject that state 

income from existing sources, very 
the Korean war, now was leveling off 
Chis reinforced the insistence of Gov 


governmental 
high during 
or dropping. 
ernors that proposals for new expenditures be scru 
tinized In a led to calls for 
moderate tax increases Or improved tax structures 


closely few states it 
to produce more revenue. On the other hand, tax 
reductions were recommended in two states. 

In addition to dealing with needed services and 
revenue finance them, the 
pointed to measures to strengthen state government 
organization 


to most of messages 


itself, through better executive or 
other means 

Messages were delivered during the month by 
Governors Howard Pyle of Arizona, Dan Thornton 
of Colorado, Lawrence W. Wetherby of Kentucky, 
Christian A. Herter Massachusetts, G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan, Hugh White of Mississippi, 
Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode Island, 


James F. Byrnes of South Carolina and Thomas B. 


of 


Stanley of Virginia. 

As regards the financial outlook, one of the Gov 
ernors in the East summarized that his state ‘faces 
its most difficult financial problems since the period 
preceding World War II.” “The upward trend in 
revenues has now come to a virtual standstill,” he 
said. “Yet we are confronted by pressing new needs 
some of them critical, which cannot be ignored if 
our responsibilities for vital government services are 
to be carried out.” 

\ Southern Governor pointed out that revenue 
for general purposes collected in his state in De 
cember, 1953, was $750,000 less than the amount 
collected in December, 1952. This, as he indicated, 
was in line with opinion in the business world that, 
the ending of the Korean War, some 
moderate readjustment of business was to come. 


as a result of 


The following summaries are by no means all 


within the limits of conservative 
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inclusive of important proposals set forth by the 
Governors in the messages reviewed. Moreover, ad 
ditional recommendations were expected to be made 
in special messages not at hand as this is written. 
Che following pages, however, may illustrate out 
standing problems faced and varying means recom 
mended to deal with them. 


Taxes 


| or legislation affecting taxes included 


the following: 

In Arizona the Governor recommended closing of 
tax loop-holes by putting luxury tax licenses on an 
annual basis and by adoption of a use tax to sup 
plement the sales tax; also revision of the income 
tax make fon of 
revenue due the state. 


code to more efficient collection 

Che Governor of Colorado proposed adoption of 
an income-tax withholding plan to produce addi 
tional revenues through improved collection; sub 
mission of a constitutional amendment to provide 
that part of the large revenues now dedicated for 
old-age pensions go instead into the state general 
fund, so that more funds can be devoted to educa 
tion, mental health and other state purposes; and 
equalization of taxes among all highway users. In 
connection with the proposed constitutional amend 
ment the Governor expressed his conviction that 
“the earmarking of funds is bad for state financing 
and bad for the state.”’ 


In Kentucky the asked for 
ment of a withholding plan for individual income 


Governot establish 
tax payments; change of the cigarette tax from a 
rate based on price to a flat rate of g cents a pack 
which would produce an estimated additional $2.7 
million annually; and increases in the taxes on beer, 
wine and pari-mutuels, estimated to bring a com 
bined addition of $2.1 million annually. (The first 
year of the pay-as-you-go income taxes, by advan 
ing payments to a current basis, would produce an 
estimated $7 million in non-recurring revenue; con 
tinuing gains would be expected thereafter through 
reduction of tax delinquency.) 

In Virginia the Governor recommended increase 


of the tax on motor fuels from 6 to 7 


7 cents a gallon 


to assist in meeting highway needs. 
The Governors of Massachusetts and Rhode Is 
land recommended reductions: in Massachusetts a 


25h per cent reduction in normal taxes on earned 
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income due and payable in the present calendar 
year; in Rhode Island amendment of the incorpo 
rated business tax law to exclude from the tax the 


first $30,000 of gross receipts, instead of $10,000 


as now. 
Education 


"= 
os rinG to the school problems confronted 
in state after state have been growth in population, 
rising school enrollments resulting from the higher 
birth rates of the last fifteen years, aging of school 
plant and continued high costs. As one Northern 
Governor described the situation in his state: 
“When we inventoried our school plant in 1951, 
we found over 20 per cent of our public school 
children housed in unsatisfactory buildings and 
Fifty-three per cent of the buildings 
About 


jo per cent were erected before 1900, about 65 per 


classrooms 


were constructed of combustible materials 


cent before 1920." Much progress had been made 
since then, but about three-fourths of the needed 
job of construction remained. The teacher shortage 
was similar. Next year, said the Governor, at least 
2,000 more teachers than this year would be needed 

in addition to replacement of about 4,500. 

Ihe state’s birth rate had approximately doubled 
between 1940 and 1950, and population had been 
increased further by immigration. “The children 
born in 1939 and 1940 are now reaching junior 
high school age,”’ the Governor said, “and for the 
first time in years high school boys and girls from 
rural areas are having difficulty in finding high 
schools to accept them. The condition of crowding 
in all schools, elementary and secondary, is known 
all too well to parents whose children are literally 
jammed into classrooms, sometimes on a part-day 
shift basis.” 

Another Governor summarized: 

“Our school district taxes have gone up 632 per 
cent in the last ten years and this is only the begin 
ning. Count the number of children aged one to five 

children we wouldn't trade for anything on 
earth—and you'll quickly agree that Mother Nature 
has produced a situation that is above and beyond 
routine taxation, politics, ballots or debate.” 


for education proposed in the messages 
included better equalization of the ability of local 


districts to provide schools, better assessment pro 
cedures, increased state aid, increased salaries and 
other benefits for teachers, improved teacher train 
ing, financing of expanded higher education, and 
fresh study of educational needs and means of 
financing. 

In Arizona, the Governor emphasized, although 


45, cents of every tax dollar goes for education, the 
objective of an equal opportunity for an equal edu 
cation, regardless of where the pupil may live, had 
not been reached. An across-the-board increase from 
the state and counties was not the answer, for “ap- 
proximately half the districts need it and the other 
half do not.” The Governor indicated he would pre 
sent a special message later on the basis of conclu 
sions from a series of studies that had been unde1 
taken into the entire school financing situation. 

In Kentucky the Governor proposed an increase 
of $6 million for the biennium in the common 
school fund. This would bring the biennial appro 
priation for the common schools to $69,571,000 
more than $20 million higher than the appropria 
tion in 1950. Also affecting education, he proposed 
an appropriation of more than $200,000 for Ken 
tucky’s new Bookmobile project. Meantime, a bill 
was being prepared to make effective the constitu- 
tional amendment adopted last November permit- 
ting an improved method of distributing school 
funds. 

In Massachusetts the Governor emphasized that 
the demand for higher education had increased 
greatly, that private institutions apparently would 
be unable to absorb any large proportion of the 
increased demand, and that the people naturally 
turned to the state for help. He would deal with 
needs at the University of Massachusetts in recom 
mendations for a capital outlay program. Mean 
time, a commission was studying needs of the teach 
ers colleges. As regards the public schools, the Gov 
ernor proposed development of a long-range plan 
to assure that the increase in the school population 
would not simply continue to mean a greater load 
for real estate taxpayers. 

In Michigan the Governor proposed remedial 
action including (1) improved procedures for as 
sessing property for school tax purposes; (2) legis 
lation to facilitate sound reorganization of school 
districts; (3) increased benefits under teacher retire 
ment and provisions for complete reciprocity be 
tween the state’s retirement plans; and (4) develop 
ment of the state-aid formula not only to provide 
for basic needs but to encourage favorable trends 
to improve the teachers’ salary schedule, reduce the 
number of special certificates, reduce the number of 
pupils in each classroom and improve the teachet 
pupil ratio. Emphasizing the continuing upward 
trend in college enrollments, the Governor recom 
mended establishment of a statutory commission on 
higher education to study the problem in its en 
tirety, consider the place of new institutions such 
as junior or community colleges, and formulate a 
long-range program for expanding Michigan's col 
leges and university. 

In New Jersey the Governor pointed out that in 
1952-53 the state was second in ‘the nation in edu 
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cational expenditures per pupil but that funds came 
largely from local taxes on real and personal prop 
erty, so that in 1952 only four state governments 
spent less per capita on state aid to education. Last 
year a School Aid Commission established by the 
legislature had “recommended greatly increased 
state aid for schools.” “This question is now be 


yond controversy,” said the Governor, “and ways 
must be found to solve it other than by compound 
ing the excessive burdens of real property owners.” 
The Governor also proposed establishment of a 
revolving fund to help needy school districts finance 
new construction at reasonable interest costs. He 
stressed the need for a State College of Medicine 
and Dentistry, said that the possibility of obtaining 
the necessary funds from private sources should be 
explored thoroughly, and added that if these were 
not forthcoming the issue should be presented to 
the voters next fall. 

In New York the Governor found that inflation 
ary pressures and larger enrollments required re 
consideration of state aid to education. After out 
lining various aspects of the problems of school 
finance at the state and local level, he proposed 
establishment of a Temporary State Commission of 
Educational Finance to consider these questions and 
present recommendations to the next regular session 
of the legislature. Meantime, said the Governor, 
“the condition that exists in some of our local 
school districts must be recognized by immediate 
assistance”; he would present recommendations in 
this connection at the current session. Aside from 
those problems, the increase in attendance at the 
public schools—at a rate of 100,000 pupils a year 
meant that statutory requirements for education 
would call for $18 million more in state aid than 
last year, and these requirements, said the Gover 
nor, will continue to rise for at least a decade. 

In Virginia the Governor considered it impera 
tive, in view of the rapidly increasing school enroll 
ment, to provide a teachers’ pay scale that would 
“attract more capable young men and women to 
the profession.” He proposed a detailed schedule 
that would represent material increases next yea! 
and thereafter in the scales for teachers with col 
legiate professional certificates. In addition to im 
proved salaries, the Governor recommended in 
creased appropriations for teacher scholarships and 
more attractive retirement benefits 


Highways 


A: most all of the messages dealt explicitly with 
highway problems. Needs for major expansion were 
emphasized in a number of the states. As.one of 
the Governors posed the situation: “The numbe 


of motor vehicles on our highways has almost dou 
bled in the past ten years and they are being driven 


more miles each year.” Moreover: “Our highway 
system is still suffering from the lack of attention 
during the depression years and the inability to 
build roads during World War II.” 

Among extensive programs proposed was that of 
the Governor of Colorado. In addition to empha 
sizing the need for four-lane highways, he recom 
mended construction of a toll tunnel under the 
Continental Divide “so that both eastern and west 
ern Colorado can be served.” He suggested that a 
toll authority be established in close connection 
with the Highway Commission—perhaps one o1 
more members of the commission to be members 
of the authority. “This,” said the Governor, “will 
offer a coordinated effort in the construction and 
maintenance of a road system which will help to 
develop the great potential of the Western Slope 
In turn, it will bring trade and commerce to the 
great cities on the east side of the Continental 
Divide.” 

Another example is a long-range finance plan for 
Massachusetts. The Governor pointed out that an 
estimated expenditure of at least $300 million is 
required to complete, with variations, the state's 
master highway plan that was developed in 1948 
Rather than have “any repetition of the theory that 
if one does half a job, he can force an appropria 
tion to complete it,’” he recommended that plans be 
made now for a $50 million-a-year program for this 
purpose for six years. It may be advisable, he added, 
“to provide bond authorization for only half of the 
program at this time because it would appear that 
revenues from existing taxes will be sufficient for 
that purpose.” 

In Michigan the Governor expressed conviction 
that the building program of the Highway Depart 
ment can be stepped up greatly in the next eighteen 
months, with benefit to the general economy and 
without additional gasoline taxes. In this connec 
tion one of his recommendations was that the legis 
lature address a memorial to Congress urging that 
all of the funds collected from Michigan motorists 
in the two-cent federal levy on gasoline, or at least 
a much greatel part of these funds than now, “be 
returned to Michigan, or retained in Michigan, for 
the construction of Michigan roads and the support 
of our economy.” 

A seven-year highway program in Rhode Island 
now well along in construction, provides an excel 
lent foundation for continued improvement, the 
Governor summarized. Meantime a highway study 
commission appointed by him is investigating late: 
needs, and it will submit a long-range development 
program, including proposals for financing, at the 
next legislative session. 

For Virginia, as noted in the summary of tax pro 
posals, the Governor proposed an addition of 1 cent 
in the gasoline tax, to 7 cents, to help meet high 
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way needs. This would produce about $10 million 
annually in additional revenue, he reported; it 
would amount to an average of only $5.25 per pas 
senger car owner in Virginia per year, and an 
increase of about $7 for each Virginia motor vehicle, 
including trucks. He was confident that the motor 
ists would be willing to pay this in order to accele1 
ate the Commonwealth's highway improvement 

and he pointed out that, since out-of-state vehicles 
comprise approximately 25 per cent of the traffic, 
one-fourth of the new revenue would be from them 


 ~— ay safety proposals, similarly, were promi 
nent in Various messages. 

The Governor of Arizona called for better traffi 
law enforcement through four means: (1) a sub 
stantial increase in the highway patrol for protec 
tion of arterial routes; (2) adequate policing of 
secondary routes, (3) uniform handling of serious 
traffic violations in the courts; and (4) ruthless 
removal of dangerous drivers from the highways. He 
also urged serious consideration of establishment of 
a rigid, 60-miles-an-hour maximum speed limit “on 
even the finest of our highways.” 

Proposals by the Governor of New York included 
recommendation of a financial responsibility law 
under which, before a vehicle is licensed, the 
owner would be required to show that he is insured 
or able to pay for damages he may inflict. 

In South Carolina the Governor recommended a 
four point program of legislation providing for 
(1) the re-examination of drivers who have not been 
subjected to a driver examination within a four 
year period; (2) regulatory licensing of commercial 
driver-training schools; (3) requirement of driver 
training in the curricula of all state high schools; 
and (4) regulations controlling the location of roads 
entering state highways. The Governor also recom 
mended construction of walk-ways on one side of 
the main highways for a distance of a mile and a 
half from public school houses located on the high 
ways. This is the distance in which students must 
walk to school unless there are vacant seats in the 
school bus. 


Mental Health 


| SALS Lor expansion and improvement in state 


mental health services stood out in the messages. 
Most of the Governors who addressed the legisla 
tures dealt expressly with the subject. Particularly 
notable was the emphasis in various of the messages 
on preventive measures. In the words of one of the 
Governors, “it is imperative that we begin now to 
attack the problem of mental disease at its roots. 
rhis is the only alternative to the losing battle of 


building more and more hospitals to house more 
and more patients, at greater and greater cost. 
“We know, for example, that it costs us an avel 
age of $1,124 per year to care for a patient in a 
mental institution. We know that it costs an ave! 
ige of less than $39 a year to treat a patient in an 
adult prevention clinic.” During the fiscal year 
1952-53, he continued, 1,367 persons were treated 
in adult clinics in his state, and state psychiatrists 
had reported that sixty-eight of these, undoubtedly, 
would have become seriously ill without treatment. 
Ihus they were prevented from becoming state hos- 
pital patients. The clinics cost about $53,000; cost 
“in a state hos 
pital for the average stay of a mental patient would 


ol caring for the sixty eight persons 


be $254,000.” 

In Massachusetts the Governor voiced his concern 
because in the past we have been “more inclined to 
construct buildings for confinement rather than to 
find the means of making such confinement unnec 
essary.” He called attention to recommendations by 
a committee that had surveyed the state’s institu 
tional needs. The Governor stressed its proposal for 
development of clinics to assist the elderly and con 
struction of admissions facilities for speedier analy- 
sis and treatment of patients. He recommended a 
$25, million dollar construction program. 

Important capital expansion likewise was recom 
mended in Michigan, but the Governor emphasized 
prevention above all. His proposals included expan- 
sion of adult and child psychiatric clinic programs; 
construction of a psychiatric hospital for children at 
Northville; and enabling legislation affecting opera- 
tion of a psychiatric institute the state is construct 
ing at Detroit, to be operated in conjunction with 
Wayne University. 

In Mississippi the Governor pointed to over 
crowding at the state’s mental institutions, a situa- 
tion that exists throughout the country, as one of 
the most serious problems facing the state govern 
ment. As its cause he stressed, especially, the com 
mitment of many aged patients to the hospitals 
when, in reality, they do not need treatment in 
them. The Governor recommended that this session 
of the legislature study the situation thoroughly in 
order to take necessary steps of correction. 

In New York the Governor held it necessary to 
move forward in developing preventive services fur- 
ther and in increasing physical facilities beyond the 
scale already projected. After noting fine results of 
traveling child guidance clinics and community 
clinics in his state, he said the time has come to 
“move far beyond these efforts.” He proposed es 
tablishment of a permanent local mental health 
service, with necessary state aid, to offer treatment, 
rehabilitation and prevention. The means would 
include clinics, consultant services and services for 

(Continued on page 67) 





Since early November the newspapers and the television and radio stations in 
the State of Washington have been devoting unprecedented attention to traffic 
safety. So have the people of the state—including the automobile drivers. That 
has been one consequence of an intensive program of enforcement and educa- 
tion, initiated and led by Governor Arthur B. Langlie, to make the highways and 
streets safe for human beings. But more impressive than the strong public support 
has been the record of lives saved. Traffic fatalities fell spectacularly during the 
“pilot campaign” in November and December, and again in January—the first 
month of a continuing drive in 1954. In the article that follows Fred C. Koch, 
Assistant to the Governor, describes this “war” on violations and its heartening 
results to date. 





HE Vistror who wanders into the Washington 
State Patrol’s headquarters ofhce at Olympia 
and gets the first impression that he is in the 
sample room of a plaque factory can easily be for 
given for his mistaken notion. 
There's a good reason for this 
Che walls of the reception room and the Chief's 
are with prize-winning plaques 
awarded to the state over the past several years for 
meritorious achievements in traffic safety. A high 
percentage of the bronzed, enameled, etched and 
embossed pieces are first-place awards. They pertain 
to all phases of the state’s traffic safety activities. 
Highway safety engineering awards—of which Wash 


ofhice adorned 


ington possesses first-place winners for the past three 
are to be found in the offices of 
the Department of Highways. 

In 1949 and 1950, Washington won first place in 
trafhic among the ten in its 
class. Although the state’s highway death rate con 
tinued to drop in 1951 and 1952, Colorado edged 


consecutive years 


salety western states 


Washington into second place for these two years 
In traffic law enforcement, the Evergreen State 
held first place in 1949, 1950 and 1952. The 1953 
ratings are not available at this time. 
Washington’s favorable rank in the field of traf 
safety better record in 
reflected not only in the galaxy of plaques but also 


ten states had a 1952—Iis 
on the statistical charts. Since 1948 the curve repre 
senting the traffic fatality ratio per hundred-million 
miles traveled has been descending steadily to a 1953 
all-time low. 

$y October of last year, Washington’s fatality 
ratio had dropped to 4.8, a decrease of 17 per cent 
under 1952, when the state’s rate was 5.8 compared 
with the national average of 7.3. For the entire year 
100 million miles of vehicle 


1953 the death rate per 
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Saving Lives by Enforcement 


The Story of Washington State’s War on Traffic Violators 
By Frep C. Kocu 


travel in the reached an all-time low of 


Washington's five-year average up to the first of this 


State 5.1. 


year is 6.3. 

But plaques and percentages will always remain 
the statistical aspect of highway safety, and from 
the human standpoint, the least important. Favor 
able statistical improvement in a traffic program can 


. easily lull the most devoted and sincere safety cru 


sader into a smug contentment that loses sight of 
the human side of safety 

The most conspicuous achievement on graphs and 
charts is relatively meaningless as long as death still 
stalks our highways, and as long as the roll of 
maimed and injured continues to grow despite the 
downward curves and improved percentages 


| 3 was with this thought in mind that Governor 


Arthur B. Langlie called a high priority trafhi 
safety conference in his office late in October. Now, 
safety sessions are nothing new in Washington. Five 
the 
Governor's Safety Conference in which lay and pro 


years ago Governor inaugurated a state-wide 
fessional people discuss trathc, industrial, home, re 
reation and school safety projects. The fifth confer 
ence last fall was divided into two sections, meeting 
different the 


expanding attendance in the Capitol’s House Cham 


on days in order to accommodate 


ber. More than 2,000 persons attended the two 
phase conference. 
ad 


ministrative policy for years, but when he called 


Governor Langlie has stressed safety as an 


the special, high-level consultation last October, he 
had a specific plan up his sleeve designed for drastic 
action against Public Killer No. 1. 

Present were representatives of city and county 
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government, state, county and city trafhic enforce 
ment agencies, press, radio, television, and safety 
organizations. Also participating were members of 
the state departments of highways and licenses. 

Che group represented the agencies, facilities and 
suthority necessary to cope » ith all phases of the 
traffic problem. Governor Langlie quickly came to 
the point of the conference by laying before the 
conferees two aspects of the traffic situation 

One showed that up to the end of October, the 
tate trafhe fatality rate for 1953 had dropped 17 per 
cent under the 1952 record. The other phase of the 
picture showed that for the month of October, filty 
persons had lost their lives in highway accidents, 
bringing the total since the first of the year to 382 

In addition to the death list, 3,366 persons had 
been injured. Many were maimed for life. 

Pushing the state’s statistical achievements into 
the background, the Governor struck at the toll 
itself as he told his consultants: 

“If this staggering number of our fellow citizens 
were killed and maimed by acts of terrorism, ramp 
ant lawlessness or civil disorder, the whole stat 
would be up in arms. Public opinion would demand 
radical action to stop the slaughter. If some foreign 
enemy killed Washington citizens at this rate, | 
would be asked to declare martial law. From one 
end of the state to the other, our people would be 
armed; our National Guard would be in action; 


our military posts would be alerted.” 


ony 
| Governor announced his intention to take 


immediate action against this public catastrophe 
and to use every means at his command to repel 
the killings. 

“I have exhausted every persuasive appeal and it 
has not been enough,” he declared. “The killings 
continue, 

“Kill a man with a gun and we call it murder 
Run him down with a two-ton steel machine and 
we call it an accident 

“I am resolved that men and women now des 
tined to die as the result of recklessness and lawless 
ness on our highways shall live to spe nd this Christ 
mas with their families 

“I shall, therefore, call upon whatever force is 
necessary to stop this aggression by reckless and 
negligent motor vehicle operators upon the lives 
and property within this state, and am declaring 
open warfare against those drivers who persist in 
despoiling our highways and streets with such wan 
ton disregard for human life and property. 

“To the attainment of this objective, | am com 
mitting the full force of the State Patrol and of 
every local law enforcement agency that will enlist 
with us in this battle.” 


Having issued his declaration of war, the Gov 
ernor proclaimed the first ten days in November as 
a warning period. Next, he proclaimed the period 
from November 10 to December 91 as an all-out 
state of war, using “every lawful means to arrest 
violators.” 

During the ten-day warning period, the daily 
newspapers of the state carried a series of informa 
tive articles setting forth all the traffic laws and 
regulations. Radio, weekly pub 
lications kept up a 
barrage. 


television and 

preparatory informational 

Although the declaration of war was not to be 
come effective until Armistice Day, the impact of 
the banner lines in the October 30 editions, together 
with radio and TV coverage, produced immediate 
results. In the ten-day period from the declaration 
to the actual launching of all-out enforcement 
through the use of every lawful means at the Gov 
ernor’s disposal, trafhc fatalities dropped 6o per cent 
under the figure for the same period in the previous 
year. 


O, the eve of Armistice Day, every available offi 
cer in the State Patrol, together with sheriffs’ and 
police forces throughout the entire State, went “over 
the top.” Every type of violation was caught up in 
the enforcement net. 

So-called “unmarked” State Patrol cars—regulai 
cars with stock finishes instead of the conspicuous 
white-and-black combination paint job that identi 
fies an enforcement vehicle blocks away 
the public highways, while a helicopter and spotte1 


ranged 


planes patrolled the congested stretches of the high 
way network. Radar equipment was set up along 
posted sections, and the driving public was warned 
that enforcement personnel from plainclothes de 
tails were joining in the safety crusade. 

Ihe change in the traffic picture was both abrupt 
and amazing. The traffic war became a topic of con 
versation at coffee counters, bridge parties, club 
meetings, on buses and street corners. The Govei 
nor’s ofhce experienced an immediate and continu 
ing mail response acclaiming the campaign. Scores 
of clubs, groups and organizations passed resolu 
tions pledging support, while letter after letter ad 
vised the Governor that “for the first time in years 
we are finding it a pleasure to drive on the high 
ways. 

When the tallies were in at the end of the two 
month “pilot” campaign, fifty-six fewer persons had 
lost their lives in accidents than in the same period 
of the previous year, despite the fact that vehicle 
registrations had increased by more than 68,000. 

Fatalities during the week preceding Christmas 
dropped 62 per cent under the preceding year—and 
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Washington had the first non-fatal New Year's 
weekend period in fifteen years. 

Questions on the legality of the use of radar to 
obtain evidence of speeding for use in the courts 
were allayed through the Attorney General's sup 
porting opinion, which was soon upheld in a test 
case heard in the Pierce County Superior Court. A 
sprinkling of criticisms directed at the use of patrol 
vehicles with stock-car paint jobs, and enforcement 
by non-uniformed personnel, was met by the Gov 
ernor with the statement that those who obey the 
law have nothing to fear. 

Of the hundreds of letters from individuals and 
organizations during the first month, only seven 
expressed condemnatory views of the campaign. A 
check probably would have shown that most of 
these had been picked up for violations. On the 
other hand, those who expressed their support were 
virtually unanimous in urging the continuation of 
the “war” beyond its two-month trial period 


R, ALIZING that the success of any enforcement 
program depends upon public cooperation, Gov 
ernor Langlie called a second traffic safety consulta 
tion on December 29, which was attended by more 
than sixty representatives and spokesmen for county 
and municipal government, state and local law en 
forcement agencies, military establishments within 
the state, news media, civic bodies, schools, labor, 
business, transportation, professional groups and 
safety organizations. 

The Governor gave the group a report for the 
two months—and the group gave the Governor its 
unanimous support for the continuation of the 
all-out traffic war. 

“We have stressed highway safety for years,’’ Gov 
ernor Langlie said, “and we have made some notable 
Sut in dealing with safety let us never 
forget we are dealing with men, women and chil 


progress. 


dren—and not statistics; with personalities—and not 
percentages; with human emotions—and not graphs 
Every life lost on our highways is one life too many 
“If such a thing were possible that we could hold 
the 1954 traffic fatality loss to one single person, we 
would still continue our safety campaign just as 
aggressively in the year 1955 with the ambition to 
save that one life. No city, county or state can have 
a safety record so good that it can reject still 
stronger enforcement measures necessary to make a 
good record better.” 

The current campaign will see an increased use 
of spotter planes and helicopter surveillance as 
weather conditions improve for effectiveness of this 
type of patrolling. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the two-month “pilot” campaign, Governor Lang 
lie authorized the purchase of three additional radar 


units. Furthermore, he indicated that there may be 
an increased use of less conspicuously marked patrol 
vehicles. 

An innovation in the trafic enlorcement cam 
paign is the use of a patrol vehicle equipped with 
a motion picture camera which records violations 
as they occur. These films will be used for publi 
education, news releases and the enforcement ol 
serious violations 

Also new to the trafhc safety program this winte) 
were two emergency patrol vehicles equipped with 
facilities for first-aid and rescue, towing, applying 
chains, minor repairs, fuel supply and other aids to 
motorists who find themselves in situations of eme1 
gency. The vehicles were assigned to the state's prin 
cipal mountain pass, and as demand warrants they 
may be shifted to other passes. 

Chere has been a substantial increase in the num 
ber of chemical testing devices throughout the stat 
for determining the degree of intoxication since the 
trafic war was launched. With drunken driving 
listed as being the cause of 17 per cent of the state's 
traffic fatalities, it is hoped to strengthen the means 
for acquiring evidence necessary to obtain convi« 
tions for this offense. 

Excessive speed still remains the No. 1 cause of 
trafic fatalities, rating about 31 per cent. Invasion 
of the other person’s driving rights, such as failure 
to yield right-of-way and driving on the wrong 
side of the road, is responsible for 27 per cent of 
the state’s traffic deaths. 

“About 93 per cent of our highway fatalities are 
man-caused,”’ Governor Langlie said. “They result 
from some type of violation. It is both easy and 
natural to blame the machine, but the responsibility 
rests almost entirely behind the wheel. This points 
up the absolute needlessness of our highway slaugh 
ter. It's something we can stop if the driving public 
makes up its mind to accept the simple rule of 
‘Compliance, Caution and Courtesy’—and if we re 
move from our highways the 15 per cent of the 
drivers who are responsible for most of the acci 
dents.’ 


I HE PROBLEM ol the dangerous 15 per cent is being 


met head-on through the state’s hearing program, 
which was instituted in its present form in 1951 
Ihe plan encompasses a permanent driving record 
in the Department of Licenses for every registered 
motor vehicle operator. Records of traffic convic 
tions and bail forfeitures are forwarded to the de 
partment by the courts, and a schedule which calcu 
lates violations by type and frequency determines 
the number of demerits chargeable to each of about 
thirty different types of infractions. Point values 


range from 1 to 15. An accumulation of 15 within 
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a two-year period results in suspension of the opera 
tor’s driving license after a hearing. At 8 points, a 
violation-repeater receives a friendly warning letter 
informing him of the status of his driving record 
Continuing violations culminate in a hearing when 
the points reach a total of 10 to 12. The driver 
then is put on probation. When his record hits 15 
points, his driver's license is suspended for 30 days 
to a year, depending on the circumstances. The 15 
points can be earned gradually, or in one fell swoop 
by being held responsible for a fatal accident 

In the case of juveniles, the point-stages for warn 
ing letter, hearing notice and suspension are one 
half those of the adult schedule. The law requires 
justice, police and superior courts to notify the 
License Department of traffic convictions and for 
feitures. Juvenile violations in Washington are tried 
in juvenile courts, which presently are not required 
to advise the License Department, although a few 
of these judges do so on a voluntary basis 

l'raffic authorities are hopeful that the legislature 
will extend the mandatory reporting provision to 
the juvenile courts, so that one of the most effective 
means to remove repeating violators from the high 
ways can be extended to the teen-age bracket 

During 1953, the Department of Licenses mailed 
8.131 warning letters to erring drivers, had 2,662 
cited to appear at State Patrol offices for hearings, 
placed 2,401 on probation ot under surveillance, 
and suspended 261 operators’ licenses 

At a meeting of the Washington State Magis 
trates 
trath 
campaign by passing a resolution calling for uni 
form traffic bail schedules throughout the state. 

Che war on traffic accidents is not being directed 


Association during the initial two-month 
war, the delegates took cognizance of the 


exclusively against vehicle operators. Records for 
1953 show that 23 per cent of the fatalities on 
streets and highways involved pedestrians. 

lo gain ground on this sector of the over-all 
front, the Department of Public Assistance was 
brought into the firing line. A specially prepared 
safety message cautioning against the hazards of 
crossing streets was inserted in every envelope car 
rying the monthly old-age assistance checks to 63,000 
recipients in November. 

The concentrated educational, informational and 
enforcement campaign resulted in a 70 per cent 
reduction in pedestrian fatalities during November 
and December compared with the same two months 
in 1952 

Governor Langlie’s announcement immediately 
before New Year's Day that “there will be no cease 
fire in the war against traffic violators” during the 
coming year embodies a plan to launch special cam 
paigns periodically on different “fronts” where past 
experience indicates that certain types of violations 
show seasonal insurgence. 


“We saved fifty-six lives under the death expec 
tancy based on last year’s experience, and $3,500,000 
to $4,000,000 in property damage, during November 
and December,” he told a delegation recently. “We 
know that traffic accidents can always be reduced. 
It’s up to the driving public that wants to co 
operate. The small segment that doesn’t want to co 
operate will be in for more and more trouble.” 

The Governor was not talking through a cam 
paign hat. (He has publicly declared his disinterest 
in a fourth term.) The statistics for January, first 
month of the renewed declaration of war, point to 
encouraging results for the year. 

There were only twenty traffic fatalities in Janu 
ary 1954 compared with fifty-two in January 1953 
and January weather conditions throughout the 
state were worse this year than in several years. 
Chis is a 61.5 per cent drop on a January vs. Janu 
ary comparison, and 42.5 per cent under the five 
year average for this month. Thus January 1954 sets 
an all-time low in traffic fatalities since records were 
first kept. There were eighteen deathless days dur 
ing the month—and February started off auspi 
ciously with the first seven days fatality-free. 


B. r all progress in highway safety does not de 


pend exclusively upon public cooperation on the 
one hand and law enforcement on the other. A 
decidedly important contributing 
rests in the Department of Highways where drafts- 
men, traffic engineers and specialists slant their 


responsibility 


skills and training toward the safety phase of high 
way construction, 

Approximately one-third of Washington’s high 
way construction costs are consumed by bridges. 
Probably no other state has so many rivers, sea 
inlets, bays, creeks, lakes and ravines that must be 
spanned—and this requires vast quantities of steel. 
The unavailability of steel during World War II 
severely crippled the state’s highway construction 
schedule. This, together with the phenomenal in 
crease in population during the war years, over 
taxed and outmoded the road network, particularly 
in the populous sections. 

The need for more and wider highways was met 
by the 1951 legislature, which approved a $66,700, 
ooo bond issue for new construction. The 1953 legis 
lature approved an additional issue for $18,000,000. 

Under this expanded program, nearly $44,000,000 
in contracts was allocated in 1953. By the end of this 
year, U.S. Highway 99, most travelled road in the 
state, should be four-laned from Vancouver (Wash.) 
to a point 10 miles north of Everett. Upon final 
completion, 280-mile-long No. 99 will be a four-lane 
modern highway from the Columbia river on the 

(Continued on page 68) 





A “Manual of Correctional Standards,” prepared by some seventy specialists in 
correctional services of the United States and Canada, is about to be published 


by the American Prison Association, 


35 East 15th Street, New York City. High 


lights of the manual are presented in the following article by H. O. Teets, 
Warden of the California State Prison at San Quentin, and Associate Warden 
Walter Dunbar of his staff, in collaboration with the Editorial Committee for 


the new manual: Richard A. 


McGee, Chairman; Austin H. MacCormick, A. 


LaMont Smith and Fred Finsley. Warden Teets and Associate Warden Dunbar 
are members of the Editorial Committee that prepared the manual, and Mr. 
Dunbar is its secretary. 


Standards for Prisons 


By H. O. ‘TEETs AND WALTER DUNBAR 


NLIKE 
agencies, correctional institutions and serv 


hospitals, schools and various other 


ices have never attempted to set up stand 
ards for their own evaluation and self-appraisal 
This may be one of the reasons why they have 
failed to keep pace with development in other 
branches of the public service. Surely the contagion 
of riots and mutinies in prisons throughout the 
country during the past two or three years empha 
sizes the necessity for re-examination of administra 
tive and professional standards. 

In 1946 a committee of the American Prison As 
sociation published a pamphlet entitled “A Manual 
of Standards State 
System.” While this publication was extremely use 


Suggested for a Correctional 
ful, it was lacking in detail and omitted entirely 
some very important phases of the subject. The new 
‘Manual 


lished early in 1954, cannot be called a definitive 


of Correctional Standards,” to be pub 


piece of work, either, but it does cover the field in 


considerable detail and represents the best com 


bined thought in America’s recognized correctional 


leadership. We believe it will stand as an enduring 
mile-post on the pathway of progress in modern 
correctional work. 

The Each 


chapter begins with an introductory statement of 


manual has twenty-seven chapters 
the subject matter. Specific standards are listed; the 
meaning and application of each are discussed. The 
manual includes definitions, excerpts, footnote ref 
erences, statistical tables, diagrams, suggested forms, 


bibliographies and an index. 


Modern Correctional Concepts 


| HE first chapter traces the development of mod 


ern correctional concepts from the early ideas of 


retributive punishment to a modern philosophy of 
rehabilitation. 

“Rehabilitation is not a vague, haphazard and 
loosely defined process,” it states. “The essential ele 
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ments of a well rounded correctional program ol 
individualized training and treatment in an insti 
tution for adult offenders include the following: 

“Scientific classification and program-planning on 
the basis of complete case histories, examinations, 
tests and studies of the individual prisoners; ade 
quate medical services, having corrective as well as 
curative treatment as their aim, and making full use 
of psychiatry; psychological and sociological services, 
properly related to the problems of education, work 
assignment, discipline and preparation for parole; 
individual and group therapy under the direction 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, or trained social thet 
apists; employment at tasks comparable in variety, 
type and pace to the work of the world outside, and 
especially tasks with vocational training value; edu 
cation planned in accordance with the individual's 
needs and interests, with heavy emphasis on voca 
tional training; library services, designed to provide 
and indirect education; di 
both 
organized as to promote good morale and sound 


wholesome recreation 


rected recreation, indoors and outdoors, so 
mental and physical health; a religious program so 
conducted as to affect the spiritual life of the indi 
vidual as well as that of the whole group; discipline 
that aims at the development of self-control and 
preparation for free life, not merely conformity to 
institutional rules; adequate buildings and equip 
ment for the varied program and activities of the 
institution; and, above all, ade quate and competent 
personnel, carefully selected, well trained, and sery 
ing under such conditions as to promote a high de 
gree of morale and efficiency. 

“The position taken by the proponents of the 
theory of rehabilitation may be summed up as fol 
lows: They do not rule out the necessity of cus 
todial segregation, but consider custody a means to 
an end in the vast majority of cases, and an end in 
very few cases. They do not deny the desirability 
of achieving a effect if it can 


without impairing the effectiveness of rehabilitative 


deterrent be done 
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programs that offer more assurance of good results 
than deterrence does. In short, they believe, all 
things considered, the prison that is not geared 
toward rehabilitation as one of its primary aims 


stands condemned on its own evidence.” 


Scope of a State Correctional System 


~y- 
fn MANUAL'S discussion of the scope of a state 
correctional system may be of special interest to gov 
ernors, legislators and other state officials. 

\ state correction system has commonly been 
thought of in the past as chiefly concerned with 
the operation of penal and correctional institu 
tions, it says. In recent years, the continuity ol 
the correctional process from the moment of con 
viction to the final release from legal control has 
been increasingly stressed. It is recognized that pro 
bation, institutional care, and parole are all parts 
of the same process; that the same offender may 
pass successively through each stage of the process, 
that many of the same techniques and methods are 
employed in each stage; that essentially the same 
data are significant throughout the process; and 
that decisions on care, custody, training, treatment, 
and the time and conditions of release, should all 
be based upon the offender's prior history and upon 
detailed knowledge of how the correctional process 
has been applied to him up to the present.” 

The fundamental considerations affecting the 
scope of a correctional system appear to be: 

‘1. Coordination. A state correctional system 
needs to be alert to the human and material waste 
that comes from disjointed efforts. It must also be 
aware of the impossibility at this time of achieving 
complete coordination in the correctional field 

‘g. Direction. Jurisdiction of all institutions for 
adult felons should be fixed in a state department 
of corrections under a single administrator respon 
sible to the governor. 

*g. Jails and Lock-ups 


corrections should have authority to establish state 


The state department ol 


institutions for misdemeanants. It should also have 
authority to inspect and set standards for local jails 
and lock-ups. 

‘4. The Aged and the Ill. Within the department 
of corrections, special provision should be made for 
the aged, the physically and mentally ill, who re 
quire long-term or intensive care and treatment 
Close liaison with other appropriate departments of 
state government should be maintained. 

“en. Juvenile and Youthful Offenders. Coordina 
tion of functions with those agencies dealing with 
juvenile and youthful offenders should be pre 
scribed by legislation or by administrative agree 
ments. 

“6. Release 


Procedures The administrative 


framework of the department of corrections should 
provide for the integration of institutional and pa 
role programs 

‘“”. Probation and Parole. Where the supervision 
of probationers and the supervision of parolees are 
both brought under state control, they should be 
administered by the state department of corrections. 

“8. Research, Public Information and Advisory 
Services. These functions are essential to the prog 
ress of a dynamic state department of corrections.” 

Following discussion of these fundamentals, the 
manual summarizes: “The practicable scope of a 
state Department of Corrections established on the 
principle that the correctional services of the state 
should be integrated to the fullest possible extent 
appears to be the following: first, jurisdiction 
over all state institutions for felons; second, au 
thority to establish state institutions for short-term 
prisoners and to exercise inspection and standard 
setting functions with respect to local institutions; 
and, third, to include within its administrative 
framework the state parole services: the paroling 
authority and the personnel exercising supervision 
over parolees. If probation and parole supervision 
are combined, it should be within the framework 
ol the department. As for the granting of proba 
tion, the department cannot practically be given 
powers beyond the exercise of responsibility fon 
suumulating uniformly high probation standards 
throughout the state. For this purpose a division of 
probation may well be established in the depart 
ment, as in the Michigan Department of Correc 
tions. The effectiveness of the department's efforts 
to raise probation standards will be greatly in- 
creased if there is a state subsidy for the aid of ju 
isdictions lacking adequate financial resources, and 
if the subsidy is administered by the department.” 


Central Administration 


] He Outstanding feature of the central administra 
tion lor correctional systems in the United States 
today,” says the manual, “is the wide diversity of 


organizational patterns from state to state. This 
diversity of administrative form may be explained 
partially by differences in size. It is also affected by 
the presence, or absence, of competent professional 
leadership in the state. Differences due to the nor 
mal lag of historical administrative development in 
government behind contemporary need is also a 
major factor. This is not to say that any final 
answer has been found to the best possible admin 
istrative form for a correctional system which could 
be installed, with equal success, in every jurisdic 
tion. A study of the types of state administrative 
organization in the forty-eight states in 1950 re 
vealed that there were nine distinct kinds of state 
organization in existence, and that there were nu 
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merous individual differences within each of these 
nine groups.” 

In view of the widespread diversity of organiza 
tional pattern, the need for clarification of the 
essential features required for proper central ad 
ministration is apparent. The manual maintains 
that there should be a separate department of state 
government with an appropriate title, such as “De 
partment of Corrections,” under a single adminis 
trator. 

Regarding political interference the manual holds 
that “the Department of Corrections should be free 
from improper political influences in the manage 
ment of personnel, materials, or prisoners.” The re 
port continues: “It is important that everyone 
involved, from the governor down to the rank and 
file institutional attendant, realize the dangers of 
appointing unqualified persons in important prison 
posts, or in giving special privileges to prisoners be 
cause of political influences or, indeed, permitting 
any irregularities in the management of the depart 
ment’s business because of considerations of politi 
cal influence or the exchange of political favors.” 


The Physical Plant 


— 
| EDD : the years following World War II, 
officials of American state government have faced 
the problems of allocating state revenue to meet 
the increasing needs for schools, highways and pub 
lic institutions, including mental hospitals and 
prisons. General principles for those officials who 
will be called upon to make decisions, not strictly 
architectural, in the planning, remodeling and 
maintenance of prison structures are set forth in 
the manual. Important guideposts are given rela 
tive to costs of construction and maintenance-of the 


physical plant 


Institutional Administrative Organization 
_— 

HE PATTERN of administrative organization ol 
correctional institutions is undergoing widespread 
study and change at the present time. This atten 
tion is due to recognition that there must be a 
sound organizational structure based upon recog 
nized principles of administration as well as upon 
the specific peculiarities of correctional manage 
ment. The manual recommends an administrative 
organization designed to achieve the following 
goals: 

“To provide (i € maximum returns possible from 
the personnel available; To encourage the develop 
ment and improvement of personnel; To achieve an 


institutional climate characterized by professional 
competence, sincerity, industriousness, good order, 
high morale, and an absence of emotional tensions; 
lo be prepared at all times to meet unusual emet 
gency situations with the least possible difhculty and 
with a minimum damage to the constructive phases 
of the program; To facilitate lines of communica 
tion for orders and information, not only vertically 
through the chain of command but horizontally to 
all levels and departments of the organization. The 
importance of maintaining communications within 
the organization extends to the inmates as well as 
to personnel. The organizational structure should 
provide for means of keeping open all channels of 
communication from the management through the 
personnel to the inmates, and vice-versa; to main 
tain a continuous impact upon the inmates de 
signed to redirect their energies, ambitions and 
attitudes toward acceptable standards of social lis 
ing, while at the same time insuring a sale degree 
of institutional security and public protection.” 


Camps, Farm Colonies and Outside Work 


A SUBSTANTIAL proportion of prison inmates do 


not need to be retained in guarded enclosures. In 
stead, those who are carefully selected for the pu 
pose through good classification procedures can be 
assigned to camps, larm colonies or other outside 
work with a reasonable degree of safety. Gun 
guards, chains or other undesirable forms of re 
straint are not necessary. Supervision by unarmed 
officers or foremen is adequate.” 

In support of this point of view, the manual cites 
reduction of prison construction and operating 
costs and of overcrowding and prisoner idleness as 
compelling reasons for removing selected inmates 
from the prison and assigning them io camps, farm 
colonies and outside work. Moreover, such pro 
grams afford opportunities for prisoner self-im 
provement, 

Principles to be observed in planning and ad 
ministering a camp, farm colony or outside work 
program are presented in the manual. 

Because of the interest in prison systems, caused 
in part by recent unfortunate disorders over the na 
tion, it is felt that the Manual of Standards will be 
of help in presenting a correct picture to interested 
people. Its various chapters detail operating and 
procedural techniques which are considered to be a 
good cross section of opinion of professional people 
in the field. It is, of course, recognized that adapta 
tions are necessary to conform with state law, budget 
policies and the peculiar needs of individual states 
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not being practiced as widely and adequately as 
could be expected, and hospital admissions are at 
a record high. Two factors stand out as partial ex 
planations: There is always a wide gap between the 
acquisition of knowledge and its application in 
practice. Secondly, as research increases our know! 
edge, it also increases our awareness of new prob 
lems and multiplies the need for further study. 

Dr. Malamud asserted that the effectiveness of a 
training program for personnel depends on the 
availability of the following three elements: (1) a 
sufficient supply of candidates who seek training; 
(2) adequate clinical material, physical equipment 
and funds to implement the training; and (3) quali 
fied and able teachers. ‘The major element is a se 
rious shortage of adequately trained instructors 
Most of those best equipped to train personnel are 
in large metropolitan areas or in close proximity to 
universities and medical schools. A great many hos 
pitals have adequate patient populations but an 
insufficient number of qualified teaching personnel. 
One means by which this problem can be solved is 
the organization of combined training faculties, 
such as those in operation in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Kansas and a number ol other states. 

lo conclude the morning session, Governor An 
derson called on Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superin 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., to summarize the recommendations of the 
Governors’ Conference as embodied in two reports 
prepared by the Council of State Governments, The 
Vental Heaith Programs of the Forty-eight States, 
published in 1950, and Training and Research in 
State Mental Health Programs, 1953 

The first report emphasized that the most press 
ing problem was overcrowding and inadequate 
stathng of state hospitals It called for provision ol 
adequate hospital space, modern equipment and 
facilities and properly trained professional person 
nel selected on the basis of merit. Additional im 
portant recomine ndations were for provision of out 
patient clinics and other community resources, 
adoption of modern legal terminology, and a single 
integrated agency to care for all aspects of mental 
health in a given state 

Phe 1953 report set forth nineteen specific re 
ommendations dealing with organization and ad 
ministration, training ol personnel, prevention ol 
mental disorder, research, and interstate coopera 
tion. One of the points urged was the desirability 
of the position of director of training and research 
within the mental health agency of each state, to 
effect good coordination and encourage mental hos 


pitals and clinics to afhliate with teaching centers. 
Other recommendations included uniform termi 
nology in mental health statistics, in-training serv 
ice programs for professional and subprofessional 
personnel, and research in psychiatry. Dr. Over- 
holser pointed out that a notable field in which 
interstate compacts and agreements could be de- 
veloped further is that of mental health training 
and research, and he welcomed the fact that the 
Governors’ Conference in 1953 had directed the 
Council of State Governments to organize programs 
of interstate cooperation for the purpose of promot- 
ing mental health. 


upce Luther W. Youngdahl, United States District 
Court, District of Columbia, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the conference on the state's responsi 
bility for mental health. Judge Youngdahl recalled 
his days as Governor of Minnesota and the im 
provement of the entire mental health program of 
that state. Mental health, he said, is the nation’s 
chief problem in the field of medicine. No other 
affliction is so wide-spread or takes so great a toll in 
human suffering as mental illness. Of every twenty 
babies born alive in this country, one is destined 
to grow up to spend part of his life in a mental 
hospital. 

We must improve our state hospitals, he said. 
They remain a blot on our social conscience. De- 
spite the large improvements ol recent years, some 
are still habitations for the living dead instead of 
houses of hope. In Minnesota, Judge Youngdahl 
emphasized, the key to the improvement was mak- 
ing the public aware of the situation in the mental 
hospitals. Through the press, through discussions 
in political campaigns, through extensive sessions 
with the legislature, the people were made aware of 
the conditions and responded with appropriations, 
with interest and with a new bill of rights for the 
mentally ill in Minnesota. Mental health problems, 
the speaker said, are solved on no one level, whether 
federal, state or local. They cannot be solved by 
government alone or by private action alone. They 
can only be solved by team work between the two 
and by a spirit in tax supported institutions that 
encourages a sound physician-patient relationship. 
I'he answer lies in public education that will con 
vey to our people the application of sound mental 
health principles in daily lives. 


- 
A Senate Frank J. Lausche of Ohio presided 
over the next session, on interstate cooperation in 
mental health. He introduced William J. McGloth 
lin, consultant on professional programs for the 
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Southern Regional Education Board, who described 
its program for mental health research and training. 

In 1953 the Southern Governors’ Conference di 
rected the board to survey training facilities in the 
south and report where additional students might 
best be trained; to survey the research under way 
and recommend where more might be undertaken; 
to make studies of training and research facilities, 
particularly in mental institutions; and then hold 
a Southern Regional Mental Health Conference not 
later than July 30, 1954, to discuss the surveys and 
draw up interstate compacts. The board is to report 
results to the 1954 Southern Governors’ Conference. 

Ihe board has obtained a grant trom the Na 
tional Institute of Mental Health, has organized a 
staff and has held a first meeting of its Commission 
on Mental Health Training and Research, headed 
by Governor Clement of Tennessee. It also organ 
ized and held a meeting on February 1 and 2 of 
mental health officials and university representa 
tives of the southern states, who will form the 
nuclei for the survey of training and research. Mr. 
McGlothlin stated that out of this complex effort 
might come the following results: (1) a substantial 
increase in concern to improve mental health train 
ing and research in the South; (2) a definition of 
problems and opportunities on which immediate 
state action could be taken; (3) a definition of spe 
cific ways in which interstate cooperation could 
help solve relevant problems; (4) an increase in the 
number and quality of mental health personnel and 


in the scope and quality of research. 


i. Rospert H. Fevrx, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, discussed the problem 


of uniform mental hospital statistics. Emphasizing 
the value of uniform terminology and statistical re 
porting procedures, he pointed to the need for re 
liable data about the occurrence of mental disorders 
in relation to frequency, place and a variety of fac 
tors and conditions. State and national agencies 
charged with implementing programs to improve 
mental health and to care for the mentally ill, he 
continued, have a responsibility to produce for the 
scientific and general public accurate statistical data 
on various facets of this important public health 
problem 

Fifteen states, he noted, have joined in a model 
area for reporting standardized statistics and termi 
nologies. They have established minimum statistical 
standards which member states must maintain to 
retain membership in the model reporting area 
States interested in joining, Dr. Felix suggested, 
should write to the National Institute of Mental 
Health for information about procedures in apply 


ing for membe rship 


Miss Ruth Sleeper, President of the National 
League for Nursing, called attention to the fact that 
the number of nurses caring for psychiatric patients 
had risen from g,100 in 1950 to 12,348 in 1952. She 
underlined the fact that many nurses are not at 
tracted to state mental hospitals because of unsatis 
factory patient 


loads. 


conditions, including excessive 

The National League for Nursing has developed 
twenty-five programs in psychiatric nursing at uni 
versities, the speaker reported, and g5 per cent of 
the 1,100 schools of nursing now in existence are 
sending students to state mental hospitals for train 
ing. Miss Sleeper appealed for stipends for training 
of graduate nurses. Nursing organizations, she said, 
want to share in the improvement of care for psy 
chiatric patients. The le ague 18 increasing Its efforts 
in education of psychiatric nurses in conjunction 
with the American Psychiatric Association and the 
Group for the Development of Psychiatry, and has 
set up a consultative service in psychiatric nursing 
and education 


~ 
ern RATION between states and the Veterans Ad 
Harvey ]. 
kins, Director of Psychiatry and Neurology Service 


ministration was discussed by Dr lomp 


of the Veterans Administration. Dr. ‘Tompkins re 
ported that the Veterans Administration has estab 
lished twelve research laboratories in mental hos 
pitals and recently had inaugurated the first such 
laboratory in a psychiatric clinic. Cooperation be 
tween the states and the Veterans Administration 
in research can be close, he observed, and in many 
instances research programs Can be planned jointly 
Ihis could result in more systematic attack from 
many different points of view, simultaneously. Mu 
tual participation in a clearinghouse for research 
activities would be a major first step 

Joint undertakings between the Veterans Admin 
istration and the states also can be effective in the 
field of training, Dr. Tompkins continued. Such 
joint programs already exist, for example, at the 
lopeka State Hospital and the Veterans Adminis 
tration Hospital in Topeka, Kansas, both under the 
Menninger Foundation. These could be extended 
Psychiatric residents in the Veterans Administration 
rotate with state-employed residents, each being 
taken in the institutions of the other. Nurses and 
social workers training in state universities have 
come to Veterans Administration hospitals for fur 
ther preparation, as they do to state hospitals. Sim 
ilar cooperation has developed in the field of clin 
ical psychology. 

The Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments described the purpose and proposed 


operation of the Interstate Clearinghouse in the 
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field of mental health, established by the Council 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference. He 
summarized the history of the Council's interest in 
the field and the urgent interest of the Governors 
Phe Council, well under way with its program to 
et up the clearinghouse, will need the advice and 
direct assistance of all interested organizations and 
agencies, public and private, if it is to obtain the 
objectives 

The purpose of the Interstate Clearinghouse is 
the dissemination of information to all of the states 
in the realms of care, treatment and prevention. It 
will make available to each state facts on the pro 
grams, methods and procedures of all of the states 
in this field. It is organizing its staff to develop 


working arrangements with other organizations 


consultative service 


health 


ind agencies to provide 


on the administration of state mental 
programs 

Ihe Council, further, is undertaking to assist in 
interstate arrangements for supervision of recently 
released hospital patients and psychiatric service to 
them—follow-up services now possible only on an 
intrastate basis. It is seeking to develop means for 
establishment in each of the five great subdivisions 


Middle West 


cooperative 


of the country—the East, Southeast, 
West 


agreements and arrangements for more intensive 


Southwest and Far interstate 
use of existing facilities for the benefit of all, par 
ticularly as regards training and research. 

In these ways the states, said the Executive Di 
rector, working together with the advice and 
assistance of professional organizations and othe 
interested agencies, would be able to make a con 
structive, extensive and new attack upon a very 


old proble in 


D, Kart MeNNINGER then drove home to the con 
ference that far more than statistics is involved. He 


pointed out how the wasted life of some mothe 
father, son or daughter could be salvaged for a pro 
ductive life if mental institutions provided better 
treatment rather than custodial care. 

“Don't underestimate the idealism of the average 
American,” Dr. Menninger said. “Give him the 
facts. Tell him what it costs to end this misery. He 
will tell you to go ahead and he will willingly pay 
the bill.” 

Summarizing the meeting, Dr. Menninger said 
that the Governors of many states have discovered 
that people do care; that citizens—given a chance 


to know via the press, and given a chance to help 


as volunteers, as partisans, as “friends of the friend 
less,” and given directions as to needs—will not let 
their fellow Americans down. He said that we have 
not asked for enough. The least expensive, the most 
economical method is to cure the largest possible 
number in the shortest possible time. 

“The Veterans Administration and the American 
Psychiatric Association have set standards,” said the 
speaker. ““The Council of State Governments has 
made specific, practical recommendations. If all leg 
islatures now catch the vision of our Governors and 
give their people a chance, human welfare and 
American civilization will have been vastly pro 
moted 

Ihe Governors at the conference adopted a ten 
point program, presented elsewhere in this issue of 
State Government, for advance in state action for 
mental health, particularly through training and 


research. 


eo RNOR Williams closed the conference by 
reading the Ten-Point Program and a further state 
ment and recommendation adopted by the Gover 
nors present: 

“The first Mental 


Health has been an unqualified success—in fact, an 


Governors’ Conference on 


historic occasion. It has brought together Gover- 
nors, legislators, mental health administrators and 
other technicians for the first time, to the great ad 
vantage of all, and, we are certain, to the great 
benefit of state government and the people gen 
erally. It has outlined a program which can and 
should be promoted in all of the states. 

“The problem of mental health is a continuing 
problem, requiring continuous interest, study and 
cooperative effort if we are to reach constructive 
solutions 

“This conference, therefore, recommends to the 
Governors’ Conference that it consider the desira 
bility of sponsoring annually a conference on the 
subject of mental health.” 

Governor Williams also announced that the 
Great Lakes States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan have agreed to 
call a conference of their mental health authorities 
before summer to consider mutual problems of 
mental health, particularly training of personnel 
and coordination of research. 

Thus the first Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health had laid the groundwork for large further 
effort and accomplishment on many fronts, and in 


all areas of the country. 
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short-term treatment or observation in general hos 
pitals. Shortage of professional personnel would im 
pede rapid fruition of the plan, the Governor noted, 
but a new concept and efficient machinery for future 
expansion should be established now. As for physi 
cal facilities of the state mental hospitals and 
schools, the Governo1 proposed authorization of a 
$350 million bond issue to finance a long-rang« 
program of expansion and related purposes. The 
cost, he pointed out, could be financed from. the 
war bonus levies, without additional taxes 

After outlining a program already under way to 
exp ind the Rhode Is! ind State Hospital for Mental 
Diseases and strengthen its services to aid recovery 
of patients, the Governor of that state reported he 
has directed that a study be made of the possibility 
of establishing a training center for all types of 
professional personnel who work with mentally dis 
turbed persons The objective is to return many 
more patients to the community. Similarly, a group 
of experts is working for coordination of the efforts 
of public and private agencies, particularly in com 
munity mental hygiene services, to cope with pa 
tient problems before they become serious enough 
to require institutional treatment. 

Ihe Governor of Virginia, besides calling for ex 
pediting of the building program, and an increase 
in minimum funds available for care of patients, 
declared that during his term of office he hoped to 
see “more emphasis placed on diagnosis and pre 


ventive treatment.” 


Improving State Government 


M. ans for strengthening state government itself 
and the bases on which it operates were proposed 
in most of the messages. Some of these have been 
summarized in the section dealing with recommen 
dations on taxation and revenue. Other examples 
include the following: 

The Governor of Arizona presented proposals 
for an improved system of finance management and 
for establishment of a _ personnel department 
Among other functions the later would provide 
scientific classification for all state employees and 
initiate uniform hiring and discharge practices 

The Governor of Kentucky recommended enact 
ment of legislation prepared by the Judicial Coun 
cil to strengthen the jury-selection system. 

In Massachusetts the Governor recommended 
that the term of Governor be increased from two 
years to four; that the civil service laws be amended 
so that in disciplinary cases the appointing author 


ity, as well as the employee, may appeal to the 
courts; and that a board be established to review 
the civil service laws in other respects. 

In Michigan the Governor proposed an executive 
reorganization plan, similar to that in use in the 
federal government, for streamlining the state’s 114 
departments and agencies. If the legislature did not 
veto a given reorganization proposal under this 
program within a specified time, it would take 
elfect 

The Governor of Mississippi suggested a program 
of reorganization including such measures as con 
solidation of boards and agencies, strengthening of 
budgetary controls, and establishment of a central 
purchasing agency 

In South Carolina the Governor recommended 
that the legislature give the people an opportunity 
to vote on the question whether they wish a con 


' 
vention held to draft a new state constitution 


Other Legislation 


-o~ 
i MESSAGES called for important action in nu 


merous other fields. These included various aspects 
of public health and welfare, conservation and use 
of natural resources, labor relations, election laws, 
regulation of public utilities, penal institutions, ju 
venile ce linquency, civil defense and disaster relief 
protection against subversive activities, upholding 
of civil liberties, and stimulation of industrial, busi 
ness and tourist development. 

In the field of public health, aside from action 
against mental disease, programs for control and 
eradication of tuberculosis were stressed particu 
larly. Among proposals on election laws were re 
ommendations by the Governors of Michigan and 
South Carolina for submission of constitutional 
amendments to permit voting at the age of 18. A 
constitutional amendment to permit women to 
serve on juries was proposed by the Governor of 
South Carolina. The Governor of Massachusetts 
recommended establishment of a state Youth Com 


mission and a full-time system of juvenile courts 


All told, fourteen regular legislative sessions were 
in progress or scheduled for 1954. In addition to 
those of eleven legislatures that convened in Jan 
uary, Maryland’s session began on February 3, and 
the California and Louisiana legislatures were to 
start regular sessions on March 1 and May 10, re 
spectively. Both the Nevada and Ohio legislatures 
had brief special sessions in January. Of, the four 
teen regular sessions of 1954, ten are annual—more 
than twice the number of annual sessions provided 


for a decade ago. 
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Saving Lives by Enforcement 
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south to the Canadian border on the north, with 
the exception of a total of forty miles in segments 
where the traffic flow is not so heavy. 

By the end of 1955, Snoqualmie Pass over the Cas 
cade mountains should be four-laned from North 
Bend on the west to Lake Keechelus on the east, a 
distance of about thirty miles. This is the principal 
link through the rugged Cascades connecting eastern 
and western Washington 

Highways are like water pipes. A four-inch pipe 
will carry considerably more water over a given 
length than a two-inch pipe. In the case of high 
ways, not only is the capacity increased by widen 
ing to four lanes, but the trafic hazards are de 
creased appreciably. Four-laning, plus moderniza 
tion through limited access, channelization, grade 
separation, signs and signals, constitutes a tremen 
dously important adjunct to Governor Langlie’s 
campaign to make Washington the safest state in 


the nation in which to drive a car 


= pecree of highway safety is related to the 
driving public's state of mind,” Governor Langlie 
We must develop 


se 


told a safety enthusiast one day. 
the popular concept that conformity with the rules 
of the road, and the practice of courtesy behind the 
driver's wheel, are admirable qualities—not just a 
way to keep from being arrested. The misconcep 
tion is all too prevalent that guilt is associated not 
with breaking the law—but with being caught 
breaking the law. 

“When highway users accept the idea that it’s 
smart to conform with speed restrictions, trath« 
signals, road markers and caution signs, we'll save 
many hundreds of lives annually, to say nothing of 
many millions of dollars in property damage.” 

In Governor Langlie’s nine years as chief execu 
tive of the State of Washington (he has three to go 





A Timely New Edition 


Brooke C,raves 


Imerican State Government, by W 
Heath and Company, 


jth Edition, 1953. D. ¢ soston, 
957 pages 90.25 

In this new edition of his standard and valuable work 
on state government, Mr. Graves presents much more 
than a slight refurbishing. Three new chapters have 
been added—on legislative service agencies, the military 
and county and munici 


all of the chapters 


establishment and civil defense 
pal government, More important 
have been revised to bring them as nearly up to date as 


seemed feasible. Thus a book that long has been in de 


in his third term), there have been few administra 
tive programs which have met with such spontane 
ous support and approval from border to border, 
from all walks of life, all age groups, and all seg 
ments of the population. A particularly heart-warm 
ing example of this extensive public acceptance was 
a package he received just before Christmas from 
the thirty-three third-grade pupils of a Seattle pub 
lic school. 

The package contained thirty-three letters—one 
from each pupil. Most of them were colorfully illus- 
trated with traffic scenes, although some required 
a little agility of imagination to interpret the mo 
tifs. A typical message to the Governor was this one 

“Dear Governor: I think your trafic war is fine. 
I will tell my daddy to drive careful and I hope 
you are having a good time. Your friend, Jack.” 

One large daily newspaper presented the Gov- 
ernor with a scrap book containing clippings of all 
trafhe safety stories carried during 1953. A cover 
letter from the publisher pointed out that about go 
per cent of the year’s coverage occurred during the 
last two months of the year 
ment emphasis program. 

Press, radio and TV have backed the drive to the 
proverbial hilt. Many media have gone beyond the 
hilt by initiating and supporting local crusades for 


during the enforce 


stricter enforcement, stepped-up safety education 
and creation of safety groups. 

News commentators, reporters, telecasters and 
radio announcers christened this highway safety 
promotion as “The Governor's Traffic War” and 
are carrying on under this title. 

The Governor thinks it’s a misnomer. He calls it 
“Everybody's Traffic War.” 

For the seventy-six persons alive today who would 
be statistically dead had the fatality rate for the first 
three months of the campaign conformed with pre 
vious experience records, it is immaterial whose war 
it is—but they're all for it. Since no one can quite 
be sure that he isn’t one of these seventy-six, it’s 
small wonder that virtually everyone thinks it’s a 
wonderful thing to carry on. 





served demand for its solid background information 
becomes fresh and current in scope of treatment 
Following a general introduction on state government 
at mid-century, the volume deals in six successive parts 
with the constitutional bases of state government; politi 
cal parties and popular control; the process of lawmak 
ing; executive and administrative problems; judicial 
and legal problems; and intergovernmental relations 
In addition to preparing the three new chapters and 
other new material throughout the edition. Mr. Graves 
has completely rewritten his earlier chapter on inter 
state relations. The revision, moreover, has reduced a 
previously rather bulky volume by more than 1:30 pages. 
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